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The Plan 


Practical men, thru long experience, have discovered 
successful methods of organizing, directing, controlling, and 
carrying on the varied activities of business. 


The principles underlying these successful methods have 
now been determined, verified by investigation in every 
phase of business practice, organized, and so presented and 
illustrated by the LaSalle Problem Method that they can be 
quickly grasped and readily applied’ by everyone in business. 


This plan affords a complete executive training to those 
desiring it, while to those experienced in management it sup- 
plies a valuable reference and consultation service. The 
complete Training Plan and Service includes: 

100 Executive Manuals (bound in 48 volumes) which state, 
explain, and illustrate the fundamental business principles 
as applied in actual business practice. 

100 Special Problems selected from a wide range of busi- 
ness experience and so organized that their solution develops 
greater ability in the practical application of fundamental 
principles. 

Instruction and Consultation Service given by men 
whose special training and business experience enable them 
to supply personal help and individual counsel and advice. 
100 Executive Reports which analyze the situation as 
presented in each Special Problem, clearly illustrate the 
application of the principles involved, and serve as general 
reference reports. 

Confidential Reports on personal business problems pre- 
pared by the Research Staff of LaSalle Extension University. 
24 Lectures selected by individual choice from a broad 
series covering selling, accounting, banking, retail mer- 
chandising, etc. 

A Monthly Business Bulletin which analyzes the current 
trend of business conditions. 

Personal Efficiency, a monthly magazine of better business. ~ 


To assist you in getting the utmost personal benefit that 
a full utilization of this Plan makes possible, the Instruction, 
Consultation and Research Staffs of the entire University are 


available at all times. 
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DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING. 
Part I 


Its ForMs AND PHILOSOPHY 
A T THE threshold of this interesting study of direct- 


by-mail and mail order advertising, we recom- 

mend that, in connection with the study of this 
manual, you collect and save a number of form letters, 
broadsides, booklets, folders, mailing cards, catalogs, and 
mail order advertisements. These you can obtain with- 
out great effort, and, being the actual items discussed in 
the manual, they will render the study both more inter- 
esting and more effective. 

Before we go into the subject of direct advertising, we 
shall do well to understand just what direct advertising 
is, how it differs from indirect advertising, and how it 
differs from mail order advertising. 

Much of our advertising is prepared-for people in gen- 
eral. Advertisements in magazines and newspapers, bill- 
board signs, car cards, and cards in store windows are 
addressed to whoever will read them. Their messages 
are not directed to any particular Mr. Smith or Mrs. 
Brown. The advertiser is speaking to “whoever is inter- 
ested.” This is indirect advertising. 

On the other hand, much advertising matter is sent 
thru the mails to specific individuals and companies. For 
example, a firm selling dental supplies will prepare a 
booklet which will be sent thru the mails to a list of 
dentists. In this case the firm is talking, not to “who- 
ever is interested,” but rather to Dr. Simpson, Dr. Wood- 
ward, and the other dentists on the list. This is direct 
advertising. 

Direct advertising is advertising sent to specific per- 
sons or concerns. It is usually sent thru the mails and 
therefore is sometimes called “direct-by-mail” adver- 


tising. 
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The one thing we should remember about direct adver- 
tising is that it is direct, that it is sent, in each case, to a 
specific individual or company. For example, a concern 
having a force of traveling salesmen calling on retailers 
will, from time to time, send advertising matter to these 
retailers. Such a concern is using direct advertising as 
an aid to its traveling men. We use this illustration to 
bring out the fact that direct advertising is not necessa- 
rily opposed to and a substitute for the personal sales- 
man. There are cases where direct advertising takes the 
place of the personal salesman, and there are other cases 
where it helps the salesman make more sales. 

And now let us notice the distinction between direct 
advertising and mail order advertising. 

The outstanding characteristic of mail order advertis- 
ing is that it does not make use of the personal salesman. 
The mail order house does its selling entirely thru the 
printed page and the letter. 

Mail order advertising is both indirect and direct. Let 
us see how this is: 

The mail order house first runs advertisements in cer- 
tain publications. This, as we know, is indirect adver- 
tising. When inquirers answer these advertisements, the 
mail order house sends them letters and advertising mat- 
ter direct. Mail order advertising, then, makes use of 
both indirect and direct advertising, but does not make 
use of personal salesmanship. 

Direct advertising may be used instead of indirect 
advertising; or it may be used in co-operation with it. 
It may take the place of the personal salesman, or it may 
be employed to help the salesman make more sales. 

Direct Advertising Parallels Personal Salesmanship. 
Direct advertising has a big place in business, its impor- 
tance lying in the fact that it has many of the advantages 
of personal salesmanship. Personal salesmanship is the 
most direct form of selling. The salesman, sitting or 
standing in the presence of the prospect, can fit his pres- 


entation to the man or woman before him, and if he or _ 
she appears interested, can tell his story at considerable 
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length, and often secure the desired order or action then 


and there. 


costly. 
Now, direct advertising is not slow and costly, and it 


can accomplish many things that the personal salesman 


accomplishes. It parallels personal selling in seven 
respects: 
1. It may be made as personal, direct, and intimate as per- 


sonal selling, for it is prepared only for the eyes of those 
for whom it is definitely intended, just as a salesman’s 
talk is only for the ears of the prospect before him. 


. It may be used to solicit selected groups, such as, for ex- 


ample, school-teachers, hardware merchants, lawyers, auto- 
mobile owners, taxpayers, brides, etc., just as salesmen 
may be sent out to call on people making up certain 
groups or professions. 

It can tell the sales story at greater length than is gen- 
erally possible in other forms of advertising; and if the 
prospect is really interested, he or she will read it, just as 
a salesman would be listened to at length if the prospect 
were interested. Objections can be anticipated and ex- 
plained away, and the product or service demonstrated 
in use by pictures. 

The necessary action devices, such as coupons, order 
blanks, addressed envelopes, postal cards, money-order 
application blanks, etc., can be inclosed and the sale or 
action actually consummated, in the event of a favorable 
decision by the prospect, just as a salesman would “get 
the name on the dotted line” in closing a sale. 

It is possible to keep after the same prospect, week after 
week or month after month, with different arguments and 
appeals, until he or she resolves to buy, just as a sales- 
man upon occasion continues to call, pointing-out some 
new benefit or advantage at each call, until his persistence 
is rewarded with an order. 

It has the flexibility of a sales force in that it may be 
shifted around at will to sell in those territories that 
promise the best business at the moment. 

Tt can be used to meet emergencies. Just as a sales force 
may be instructed by wire to dispose of a certain item or 


Its disadvantage is that it is both slow and 
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line to dealers at a deep cut in price to prevent carrying 
it over at the end of the season, so some piece of direct 
advertising, perhaps a letter or a circular, may be pre- 
pared almost overnight and a special offer sent out to 
a select list of dealers. Or a book publisher may take 
advantage of a sudden turn in the day’s news to offer some 
timely book direct to a certain section of the public while 
the interest is at its height. 


Importance of Direct Advertising. The modern busi- 
ness world finds widespread and various uses for direct 
_ advertising. At one extreme, there are some concerns 
who employ direct advertising as their only selling 
method. They send their literature to specific persons 
whose names and addresses they have obtained, and seek 
to make the sale entirely thru the printed or typed word. 
The mail order houses, again, also extensively use direct 
advertising to effect sales. A third class, the advertisers 
in the national magazines, seek to get inquiries in answer 
to their advertising, and when each inquiry is received, 
direct advertising is employed to influence the inquirer 
and bring about the desired results. Again, the manu- 
facturer who sells his products thru dealers may employ 
direct advertising as the only means of reaching these 
dealers and of persuading them to handle his products. 
Or he may have a force of traveling salesmen who regu- 
larly visit the dealers, yet he may frequently send direct 
advertising to these dealers in order to keep his name 
and offerings before them and thus aid the personal sales- 
men in their sales. 


Again, the manufacturer may feel that, if his goods are 
to be sold effectively by his dealers and their clerks, he 
should speak to them from time to time, arouse their 
good will, and suggest effective selling methods. Such a 
manufacturer has practically but one avenue for reaching 
economically hundreds of dealers and their clerks, and 
that is thru direct advertising. Gr a sales manager may 
have a large force of saiesmen scattered over the country, 
whom it is difficult for him to meet personally. To keep 
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in touch with this force and control it, he may frequently 
use form letters, house organs, circulars, or some other 
form of direct advertising. 

Finally, the retail merchant can effectively use direct 
advertising by obtaining a list of persons in his com- 
munity whom he desires to become customers of his, and 
by mailing them circulars, folders, booklets, mailing 
cards, or form letters. 

Direct advertising, which is the method of address- 
ing and sending one’s advertising to specific persons 
and concerns, is a highly useful aid to the business 
man. 


FORMS OF DIRECT ADVERTISING 

There are several standard forms of advertising matter 
sent direct thru the mails. The most commonly used 
of these. are form letters, circulars, folders, broadsides, 
booklets, catalogs, mailing cards, blotters, samples, novel- 
ties, and telegrams and night letters. 

Our purpose here shall be briefly to consider each of 
these forms in turn, to decide when a form can profit- 
ably be used, and to notice the characteristics and limita- 
tions of each form. 


The Form Letter. Of all forms of direct advertising, 
the form letter, or, as it is more properly called, the cir- 
cular letter, is one of the most important and has the 
widest variety of uses. It is valuable, first of all, in that 
it is a letter. By means of a letter you can reach anyone 
anywhere in the country if you have his name and ad- 
dress, and can put your proposition to him. Now, it so 
happens that, in innumerable cases, the letter which will 
effectively appeal to one man would also effectively ap- 
peal to each of a thousand other men. Instead, then, 
of writing a thousand individual letters to a thousand 
men, all on the same subject, you can effectively write 
one letter, have it reproduced a thousand times, and send 
these reproductions to the thousand individuals. Thus 
you have the form or circular letter. 
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The form letter is suitable for dealing with a wide 
variety of products and propositions. It may be of any 
length, altho as a rule it should be short. It may be sent 
alone or it may be accompanied by a booklet, folder, or 
some other piece of advertising. In its simplest form it 
is a letter reproduced in typewriter type,-and printed on 
plain paper or on the sender’s letterhead. In its more 
elaborate form it is the “illustrated letter.” This is a 
four-page folder, the pages being of typewriter-sheet size. 
The form letter is generally printed on the first page 
only. The second, third, and fourth pages give illustra- 
tions of the product, its uses, etc., together with informa- 
tion and selling arguments printed in roman type. The 
illustrated letter is thus seén to combine the form letter 
with the circular or folder. 


The form letter has great flexibility, in that it can be 
produced in quantities, with the printed sales talk on 
the second, third, and fourth pages kept general and the 
form letter on the front page varied to suit various 
groups to be addressed; or different sets of discounts can 
be quoted to apply to different classes of dealers in the 
first-page letter without the need of changing the printed 
price list on the inside pages. 


Circulars and Folders. The original meaning of circu- 
lar was anything to be circulated; that is, to be distrib- 
uted to several persons. It has a more narrow modern 
meaning. A circular is a simple sheet of paper, with an 
advertising message printed on one or both sides; this 
printed sheet is reproduced in quantity and the copies 
are sent or given to several persons. 


Where circulars are sent thru the mails, they usually 
have to be folded. Such folded circulars are usually 
called folders. These folders have an infinite variety of 
sizes, shapes, and kinds of folds. Smallest of all is the 
leaflet or slip, a piece of paper no larger than a post card, 
yet containing some complete advertising message printed 
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on it. From this size the folder steadily grows until, at 
the other end, we have the great “broadside,” to be con- 
sidered later. 


The folder is a very convenient, helpful form of adver- 
tising. You can take almost any advertising message 
you please and by properly condensing it, can get it into’ 
a folder. With the aid of art work and photographs, you 
can make this folder attractive. Its small amount of 
reading matter compared to a booklet, together with the 
fact that you can make a more attractive display in a 
folder than in a booklet, renders it the more likely that 
the folder will be read. Such a piece of advertising is 
not expensive to produce; moreover, if it is of modest 
size, it can be inserted in the envelopes with individual 
or form letters without adding to the postage cost. Thus 
the folder affords the business man an inexpensive, con- 
venient method of reaching prospects with his message. 


As a rule, any new advertising proposition uses the 
folder as its first form of advertising. Later, as it suc- 
ceeds, it may require catalogs and booklets, but at the 
start it depends on the folder, because it is Inexpensive 
and quickly prepared. 

Concerns that sell entirely by mail make great use of 
the folder. Its value here lies in the fact that a well- 
prepared folder, based on a good layout, can be made to 
deliver its message quickly and powerfully. 

Asa rule, we can say that a well-prepared folder is one 
of the most valuable forms of direct advertising, because 
of its ability to tell its story instantly, because of its 
great flexibility, and because of its comparative inexpen- 
siveness, both in preparation and in mailing. 


The Broadside. The giant among folders is the broad- 
side. It is well named. It is a very large sheet, often as 
large a sheet as is made in a given kind of paper, which 
contains an advertising message so completely set forth 
and so dominatingly displayed as to form an advertising 
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broadside shot. Large pictures and bold headings are 
used and the sales story is generally told very completely, 
both sides of the sheet being used. Psychologically it 
has tremendous impression strength by virtue of its sheer 
size. 

Broadsides are often used by advertisers to carry the 
story of their advertising campaigns to the dealers han- 
dling their merchandise. The large size of the broadside 
permits of reproducing advertisements actual size and 
showing large reproductions of the publications in which 
they are to run. 

Broadsides are also used by manufacturers to intro- 
duce new products to their trade, or to present special 
offerings; by book publishers to feature new books; by 
service organizations to tell the story of their service to 
prospective clients; by automobile manufacturers to show 
their cars in larger size than they could otherwise be 
shown; in short, by scores of businesses for scores of 
purposes. 

The broadside is in effect the billboard of direct adver- 
tising, with this advantage over the billboard, that its 
message does not have to be condensed into a few words; 
it can be the advertiser’s complete story. 

Manufacturers sometimes send their dealers broadsides 
consisting of a large window advertisement to be hung 
up. The other side contains the message to the dealer. 
Thus the broadside both informs the dealer of the propo- 
sition and supplies an immediate means for his getting 
business under the plan. For example, one manufacturer 
of an accessory for Ford cars sent such a broadside to 
garage men with the recommendation that they display 
the broadside in their windows and take orders for the 
device. Considerable business was obtained in this way 
at a very modest advertising investment. 

Booklets. Booklets may differ greatly in size and num- 
ber of pages. In seeking to find those characteristics 
common to all advertising booklets, we note these facts: 
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First, a booklet has more of the element of permanence 
than has the folder. In other words, one is likely to keep 
a booklet longer than a folder, because he regards it as 
more valuable. Therefore, if you want your prospect to 
keep your literature, and perhaps show it to others, you 
should send it in booklet rather than folder form. 


Second, the booklet, in its most complete form, makes 
it possible for the advertiser to tell his story more com- 
pletely and in detail than is possible with a folder. The 
fact. is, the more complex the advertiser’s message be- 
comes, the more necessary it will be for him to depend on 
the booklet for telling it. 


Third, the booklet seems to be regarded by the public 
as of a higher class than the folder; hence it is more 
suitable for presenting advertising products and services 
that appeal to the desire for luxury, to art, to good taste. 
Investment houses, an example of organizations that 
must win the confidence of the public, generally use the 
booklet to tell the story of their growth. 


Mailing and Postal Cards. Mailing cards are any cards 
which are strong enough to stand passing thru the mails 
flat. Within these limits they may be of almost any size. 
Private post cards must not be larger than 3 9/16 x 5 9/16 
inches or smaller than 2 3/4 x 4 inches. They may be 
divided on the front side down the middle, permitting 
writing on one side and the address on the other. It is 
always advisable to get the opinion of the local post- 
master on a new form of private mailing piece or post 
card before its use is attempted. 


The postage item should be watched on all these forms 
of advertising. Postal efficiency will save considerable 
money in an advertising campaign. If the material can 
be used to advantage, the logical thing to do is to utilize 
all the weight permitted on minimum charges. Many 
first-class letters, for example, are underweight and could, 
just as well as not, carry some form of envelope stuffer. 
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An acquaintance with all the postal rules governing such 
mail may be urged to save money and to add convenience 
to the work. Government postal cards may be secured 
in sheets of forty-eight cards to permit more economical 
printing in large quantities. 

The post card or mailing card offers many a business 
man the opportunity to reach prospects, as he may not 
be able to reach them by any other methods. For, as a 
rule, business men receive thru the mail considerably 
more advertising matter than they have the time to read 
and study. They therefore reject much of it, showing a 
preference for those forms that give their message 
quickly. Therefore if you can get your message on a 
post card, it will stand a better chance of being read than 
will the bulkier missive. To show what is possible in 
this line, house organs have been issued on post cards. 


Other Forms of Direct Advertising. There are yet other 
forms of direct advertising, but they do not have the 
importance of the forms already described. Blotters, 
calendars, novelties, and samples of the product are 
among these other forms. 

The purpose of this part has been to offer suggestions 
that will aid you in deciding where and when to employ 
direct advertising in your own business, and what form 
to select. 

But, having decided on’ the proper form to use, how is 
one to go about it to prepare an effective piece of adver- 
tising of the kind wanted? The answer is that the same 
fundamental rules Apply concerning these forms of ad- 
vertising matter as for the magazine and newspaper 
advertisements. We have already studied the principles 
of effective copy and effective layout as applied to adver- 
tisements. By following these same principles, one can 
also prepare effective form letters, folders, and other 
forms of direct advertising. 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 
Part II 


Tue Catatog As A Mepium 
HE distinction between a catalog and a booklet 
| from the advertising viewpoint relates more to 
purpose and content than to size. For a catalog 
may be large or small, and so may a booklet. It will 
profit us, therefore, to see wherein the essential differ- 
ences lie between the two classes of literature. 


The Content of the Catalog. First, as to contents. The 
booklet, as a rule, deals with one idea or service or article 
or family of products. It aims to make a simple, forci- 
ble presentation of that one thing of which it treats. On 
the other hand— 

The catalog displays a collection or assemblage of 
separate items. 

Sometimes these items are similar, as where an elec- 
tric-stove catalog shows different styles of the one type 
of stove, the electric stove. Sometimes the items are dis- 
similar, but are all suited to a common field of use, as 
where, in a seed catalog, seeds and bulbs of many differ- 
ent kinds of plants will be listed, but all for the one pur- 
pose of being planted in the home garden. And yet other 
catalogs, such as those issued by general mail order — 
houses, may contain a great diversity of items, the most 
dissimilar things being listed within the covers of the 
same volume. 


The Catalog for Permanent Use. In the second place, 
the catalog differs from the booklet in the degree of per- 
manence of its use. As a rule, the booklet is to be read 
but once and then put aside. 

The catalog, however, is a book of reference, to ae 
kept and consulted again and again. 

This use as a book of reference is especially noticeable 
with catalogs going to architects, engineers, purchasing 
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agents, and other regular buyers in large amounts. It is 
the regular business of these persons to buy or to specify 
certain materials or articles for specific uses; therefore 
they collect a library of catalogs listing the materials and 
products used in their business. The manufacturer or 
distributor sending to this class of persons will do well 
to make his catalog of such a size as to fit well into their 
filing systems. 


In fact, the persons mentioned have, in some cases, 
officially expressed preferences for catalogs of certain 
sizes. The American Institute of Architects has stated 
that its members prefer to receive catalogs 81/2 x 11 
inches in size. On the other hand, the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents has advised that the standard 
full size of catalogs be 7 1/2 x 10 5/8 inches, while smaller 
catalogs should be one-half this size. 

Since the catalog is to be used as a book of reference, 
it should be well indexed, and probably also should 
have a table of contents. 

While some of the largest mail order houses are known 
to dispense with indexes in some of their catalogs which 
are sent to the homes, yet in preparing catalogs for 
technical men one should realize that their time is highly 
valuable, and they will not want to have to spend it 
hunting thru catalogs. 

Thirdly, the catalog tends to become more technical, 
more thoro in its treatment of its subject, than does 
the booklet. - 

This tendency is most noticeable with those products 
sold to manufacturers and to professional men, and to 
large buyers in general. 


For example, a company manufacturing a line of indi- 
rect-lighting equipment will issue booklets about its 
products, which will be sent everywhere to home owners, 
builders, contractors, architects, hotel proprietors, libra- 
rians, school superintendents, factory superintendents, 
churches, and clubs. The booklets will be clear, simple, 
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to the point, and not too long. The company will also 
issue a catalog which will contain, besides the several 
items of the line, technical information about installa- 
tions. This catalog will not go to such a wide range of 
prospects as will the booklets; it will be confined largely 
to lighting engineers, architects, contractors, and large 
builders and installers. 

Finally, while the booklet, as a rule, goes to the con- 

sumer, to be read by him, the catalog may never go 

that far, but may stay largely in the hands of the 

salesman or the local representative or dealer. 

In other words, the salesman may find himself con- 
stantly referring to the catalog in making sales; and the 
dealer may “sell from the catalog”; that is to say, he 
may have on hand only one or two items of the manufac- 
turer’s line, but may show the customer the catalog with 
its illustrations and descriptions of all the other items of 
the line, and thru this may get him to order what he 
wants. 


Interesting examples of these latter uses are the coun- 
ter books and the exhibit portfolios issued by some con- 
cerns. Certain manufacturers of stationery, for example, 
issue to their dealers albumlike books containing samples 
of their line of writing papers and envelopes. One con- 
cern states that its book enables the dealer to show sam- 
ples of a $5,000 stock, thus making it possible to satisfy 
the desires of nearly every purchaser. Of course, the 
dealer carries only a small number of items in stock, but 
is ready to order any desired item so that the customer 
may receive it in a few days. 


In like manner metropolitan custom-tailoring houses 
send out “swatch books” to their local representatives in 
smaller cities. The swatches are small rectangles of the 
different fabrics offered as suitings. Also, paint and var- 
nish manufacturers issue books of paper or board panels 
showing samples of their different paints, varnishes, 
stains, and finishes. 
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Some of these books are large and pretentious enough 
to deserve the dignified name of portfolio. As a rule, a 
portfolio is ‘a rather large book of heavy paper or card- 
. board leaves, showing large reproduced photographs, 
drawings, and other informative matter. Or it may be a 
container holding many separate stiff cards of half-tone 
illustrations, or of original photographs, or of samples of 
the product attached. Whatever its form, the purpose 
of the portfolio is to aid the salesman or dealer in selling, 
and to make a more impressive presentation of the prod- 
uct or line than is possible with the smaller catalog. 


Such portfolios have been employed in the sale of 
lighting fixtures, automobiles, land, and many other 
products. 


The Informative Character of the Catalog. The various 
characteristics of catalogs mentioned in the foregoing 
render two things necessary: First, that the catalog shall 
be satisfactorily informative; second, that it shall act as 
a real salesman. 

Everyone using the catalog demands that it give in- 
formation. 

The farmer, for example, looking thru a mail order cat- 
alog with the purpose of buying a pair of ‘shoes by mail 
must be able to visualize, by picture and description, 
what the shoe is like that he intends to buy. Materials, 
design, workmanship, style, wear, lengths, widths, ship- 
ping weight, and prices must all be given. In addition, 
he may need information about how to order. 


At the other extreme, picture the buyer for a metal- 
working shop who is considering installing new lathes, 
and is studying a lathe catalog. Concerning each ma- 
chine studied, he desires to know its purpose, the class 
of work for which it is best suited, its particular design, 
the details of its construction, the details of its opera- 
tion, to what extent it is applicable to various kinds of 
work, its specifications, and its selling price. 
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While one should guard against filling the catalog with 
unnecessary details, yet the fact should not be overlooked 
that one’s goods are often sold by persons not well in- 
formed about the product. One cannot always be sure 
that his own salesmen know as much about the line as 
they ought, and as to dealers and dealers’ clerks, with. 
scores and even hundreds of different kinds of articles to 
sell, it is highly unlikely that they will deeply inform 
themselves on any one item. The catalog should meet: 
this condition by supplying such persons with any infor- 
mation they may desire. 

The catalog is not alone a mass of information. Its - 
even more important purpose is to sell goods or serv- 


ice. It should, therefore, be built to do effective work 
as a printed salesman. 


The amount and character of the selling that should 
‘go into a catalog depend, among other things, on the 
character of the product and of the person who will 
receive and use the volume. On the one hand, the tech- 
nical man, who uses the catalog largely as a work of ref- 
erence, will not be influenced much by anything else than 
the informative matter which the book contains. In this 
case the right information constitutes good selling appeal 
in itself. 
_ At the other extreme, consider the catalog which pre- 
sents products that make their appeal to the buyers, not 
on the mass of informative detail which may be given 
concerning them, but on certain intangible qualities that 
denote good taste and charm. Take a piano catalog, for 
instance. It is possible to give a wealth of detail about 
its construction, yet the customer is not buying a piano 
for such details. Rather, he wants tonal excellence, 
charming case design, and perhaps a famous name above 
the keyboard. To influence him favorably, therefore, the 
piano catalog must appeal to his tastes and feelings as 
well as to his intellect. The paper, type, and illustrations 
must all be carefully chosen with the purpose of affecting 
him favorably. 
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Every catalog should be planned and written with the 
constant thought of the reader and of how he or she 
is likely to react. 

Catalogs that feature tasteful articles for the home— 
draperies, rugs, wall coverings, furniture, etc—should 
convey, both pictorially and verbally, some of the charm 
which the articles themselves yield. The South Bend 
Bait Company, which manufactures artificial bait and 
flies, is noted for catalogs which not only list the com- 
pany’s products but also present fishing in a most allur- 
ing light. Henry Field, seedsman, of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
has built up a large group of unusually friendly custom- 
ers thru a type of catalog which not only features the 
different seeds but also contains much human-interest 
material. 


The Price-List Function of the Catalog. Some firms find 
it a desirable practice to send to their trade regularly, at 
short intervals, lists of special prices and special offerings. 
If the matter runs into several pages, it may be called a 
catalog, but more often it is called a bulletin or a price 
list. This type of advertising literature is valuable in 
businesses where prices fluctuate and where a salesman 
does not visit a customer for a space of three months. In 
such a case it may pay the house to issue a monthly bul- 
letin for the purpose of supplementing the salesman’s 
work. 


The Costliness of Catalogs. Catalogs run into money. 
Some cost their producers as high as $5 and more, and 
there are many whose printing costs alone amount to $1 
a copy. In view of this expense, advertisers are con- 
fronted with the necessity of exercising care in seeing 
that only those receive the books who are legitimately 
entitled to them. 


Charging for the catalog is a practice of increasing 
vogue. Many catalogs, in order to be fully effective, 
must take on the character of an authoritative and sug- 
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gestive book, something of decided value to the recipient. 
It has been found that the public is not averse to paying 
for such books. The Victor Talking Machine Company 
issues such a volume, which is essentially a Victor cata- 
log, but which, in addition, contains such a wealth of 
desirable information for the music lover that he is 
agreeable to paying for it as he would pay for any other 
book for his library. In like manner certain companies 
interested in the sale of home-building material are 
issuing books of house plans for which they are charging 
about $1 each; while several other concerns are finding 
it desirable to charge 10 cents or 20 cents for books of 
cooking recipes or of suggestions for decorating the home. 
The charge is understood to eliminate the mere curiosity 
seeker and to pay somewhat of the expense of the catalog 
besides. 


A REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION OF “THE CATALOG 
AS A MEDIUM” 

The distinctive characteristics of the catalog, as contrasted with 
the booklet, are that (a) it generally describes a large number of 
items, (b) it is kept longer and used oftener by the customer, (c) it 
is more technical and more complete in the way it handles its sub- 
ject, and (d) it is frequently used by the salesman or the dealer in 
making sales. 

Therefore the catalog should be full of necessary information. It 
should also be written with the reader’s interest in mind; it should 
influence, and create good will. 

_ Catalogs are generally costly; therefore the list of their recipients 
should be selected with care; or the public may be induced to pay 
for the catalog. 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 
Part III. 
ImMporRTANCE OF Martine List 


T IS not enough that you have good form letters, 
| folders, and other pieces of direct advertising to be 

sent out. It is equally necessary that you have 
good prospects to whom to send this literature. 

In other words, the mailing list is a very important 
part of your direct-advertising campaign. Even the most 
excellent set of advertising pieces will fail to get results 
if sent to a poor list. 


The Essential Need in a Mailing List. Some persons 
starting to do direct advertising have failed to realize 
what is the essential need in a good mailing list. They 
have felt that, with good advertising literature, any list 
ought to yield satisfactory results. Time and again expe- 
rience has proved them wrong. 

For your mailing list to be successful, it is essential 
that it be made up of persons each one of whom can 
satisfactorily use the products you are offering and 
can be persuaded by your advertising to buy. 

In other words, you will want to see to it that each 
person on your list is already somewhat predisposed to 
buy your goods. There should be a greater likelihood 
that he will buy your products than that the great aver- 
age of other persons will buy them. ; 

For example, suppose you are selling, direct by mail, 
a book on the care of the baby. Your mailing list should 
be made up of mothers of babies. They, more than any 
other persons in the world, are predisposed to want such 
a book. 


Obtaining a Good List. There are two general ways 
whereby advertisers procure good mailing lists. One is 
to choose a prospect according to his occupation, social 
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standing, or some other characteristic which is publicly 
known or can be learned on inquiry. 


The other method is to choose the prospect according 
to something he does which indicates he will be a likely 
buyer. Let us briefly examine these two methods. 


The first method is illustrated in such cases as where 

a person with a product to sell to physicians will pro- 
cure a list of the names of physicians; where a person 
with a luxury product to sell will obtain a list of all 
persons living in socially exclusive residential districts, 
or a list of the members of different country clubs. 
Business concerns employ this method repeatedly. Job- 
bers will frequently send advertising matter to all the 
legitimate dealers in their territory. Concerns that have 
products and materials to sell to large companies will 
send their advertising matter to the purchasing agent, 
the consulting engineer, and to others in such a company 
who are likely to be interested in the goods offered. 

Persons and concerns permanently employed in cer- 

tain occupations or otherwise known to be in the mar- 

ket for certain kinds of goods are legitimate mailing- 

list prospects for advertisers selling the kinds of 

goods that these persons or concerns buy. 
' The second method is illustrated in the case where 
an inquirer writes to a mail order house asking for its 
book on barn equipment. By so writing, the inquirer 
indicates that he is interested in barn equipment and 
that he is in a position to buy such equipment and 
umplies that he is already predisposed to buy the prod- 
ucts of which the book treats. He therefore becomes a 
good prospect to go after. Of course, a certain number 
of inquirers will be “curiosity seekers,” and they will 
somewhat reduce the efficacy of the list.. Nevertheless, 
experience proves that inquiries received from national 
and farm magazine advertising make good prospects for 
the mailing list. 

This man who wrote in asking for the book on barn 
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equipment is probably a farmer; hence he will likely 
be interested in other things for the farm in addition to 
barn equipment. He therefore becomes a good pros- 
pect for other goods which the mail order house has to 
offer—groceries, clothing, house furnishings, hardware, 
cream separators, gas engines, home-lighting plants, etc. 

Persons who inquire thru the mails concerning a cer- 

tain product are considered good prospects for buying 

that product. 

Persons who have Golent a certain product by mail 


are considered good prospects for other products simi- 
lar to the one bought. 


Now, it may happen that the advertiser has but one 
thing to sell, yet there may be evidence that the pros- 
pect can be persuaded to buy several things. For exam- 
ple, here is an advertiser who advertises and sells a book 
by mail. The one book is all he has to sell; yet there 
is a likelihood that his inquirers—at least a good pro- 
portion of them—buy books regularly by mail, and could 
be persuaded to buy still other books. The advertiser, 
therefore, having got out of the list all that it is possible 
for him fa get, now sells the list to someone else Boe 
has other books to sell. 

A considerable business is done in the sale of ate 
lists, and there are “list houses” or concerns that will 
undertake to procure for you lists which other advertisers 
have worked to their limit, but which are supposed to 
contain a large percentage of likely prospects for your 
product. 

The practice is undoubtedly legitimate, and much 
business is procurable thru purchased lists. However, 
we would draw attention to the fact that the older a 
list becomes and the more it is “worked,” the less valu- 
able it grows. One should be cautious in buying such 
lists; before buying, he should assure himself that the 
list is a fairly young one, that it yielded results to those 
who compiled it, and ‘hat not too many other advertisers 
have used the same list since. 
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However, the most reliable mailing lists are to be ob- 
tained from organizations which are usually located in 
large cities and whose chief function is to compile, revise, 
and sell mailing lists. Many of these organizations also 
publish city directories. 


The mailing lists sold by the reliable houses specializ- 
ing in this sort of work are actually compiled from orig- 
inal and reliable sources. Many such houses employ quite 
a staff whose sole duties consist of compiling and revis- 
ing mailing lists. In their work they use lists of automo- 
bile owners, lists of taxpayers, city directories, telephone 
directories, lists of property owners. These organizations 
have representatives in the different towns and cities in 
the territory which they cover, and take great pride in 
the fact that their mailing lists are constantly up to date. 
They even go so far as to offer to refund postage on mail- 
ing pieces returned because of wrong address. 


Anyone interested in the subject of mailing lists and 
desirous of obtaining information regarding sources 
should refer to The Mailing List Directory and Classified 
Index to Trade Directories, by Linda H. Morley and 
Adelaide C. Kight. It was published by McGraw-Hill in 
1924, and should be found in any public library. 


Keeping the List Up to Date. A list begins to grow 
old the day it is made. People change their residences, © 
their businesses, their desires. The advertiser should 
adopt some method of checking up on his list. 


One method is to ask that all unclaimed mail matter 
be returned to the advertiser, he paying the return 
postage. Matter thus returned indicates that the pros- 
pect has moved or that the matter has been wrongly 
addressed. Another method is to stop sending matter 
to a prospect if he fails to respond after so many follow- 
ups. There are still other methods. Whatever the one 
employed, one should realize the constant need of keep- 
ing his list up to date. 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 
Part IV 


THe Fottow-Up 
NE prominent characteristic of direct advertising 

() is the use of the follow-up. Follow-up advertis- 

ing has been aptly described as “a battle against 

inertia.” Assuming that a person is convinced by a 
form letter or booklet or broadside of the merits of an 
article, and really desires it and is willing to spend the 
necessary money to possess it, you cannot take it for 
granted that a purchase will follow without further effort 
on your part. 

The prospect may be willing to purchase, but may not 
have the money at the time. Or he may not particu- 
larly need the article then, as he will later; hence he is 
not ready to buy now. Or he may also want some- 
thing else that the same amount of money will buy and 
may not be able to make up his mind which he would 
rather have. Or he may be a natural procrastinator. 
Or he may be too busy at the time to attend to ordering 
or acting on the proposition, and may lay the advertise- 
ment aside for later attention, frequently to be forgotten. 
Or for any other of a dozen reasons he may not act, tho 
‘the sale has already been made in his mind. 

It is this buying inertia, quite as much as the need of 
further sales arguments, that necessitates follow-up 
in direct advertising, 

- You have not made a sale until you have received the 
tangible evidence of it, in an order or a subscription or 
an acceptance from the prospect. 

Businesses that utilize direct advertising for making 
sales have learned that out of a thousand letters or 
folders or booklets sent out they can expect a certain 
percentage of returns, depending, of course, upon the 
proposition or product advertised. By following this 
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mailing a week or two later with another mailing—per- 
haps some different form, presenting the same product. 
or proposition from a different angle—they can develop 
sO many more sales per thousand letters or folders. A 
third mailing will bring in additional orders, and so 
on almost indefinitely. The advisability of continuing 
depends on the cost of the various mailings, the poten- 
tial profit on an individual sale, and the percentage of 
orders received per mailing. 

A manufacturer of a special type of hairbrush found 
that the first, second, and third mailings in a direct-by- 
mail campaign paid him, but a fourth mailing did not. 
Whereas a manufacturer of a kitchen range with a patent 
oven-control device found that it was not until he had 
reached his fourth mailing that many sales developed. 
His first mailing —a booklet and a letter — interested 
women, but it took a second, a third, and a fourth 
mailing to batter down the woman’s inertia and get 
her to the point of action. The fourth mailing devel- 
oped a certain number of orders per thousand prospects 
addressed. <A fifth mailing was tried and it was found 
to develop a still larger percentage of orders than the 
fourth. A sixth mailing showed satisfactory returns, but 
below the average of the fourth mailing, showing that 
the point of diminishing returns had been reached; 
the market for the range among the particular group 
addressed was becoming exhausted. 

The hairbrush manufacturer was marketing a small- 
cost article which either appealed to a woman or did 
‘not, and which did not, therefore, encounter very great 
buying -resistance or inertia. .Whereas the gas-range 
manufacturer was faced with heavy buying resistance. 
He had to sell both the woman and her husband, and 
he had to batter down a very thick wall of inertia, for 
as long as a woman can cook on her old range she does 
not have to buy another. The price of this special range 
was so high as to make it natural to put off the decision 
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on every possible pretext. Only by repeated solicita- 
tions could the buying resistance and inertia be over- 
come. This was proved conclusively when this manu- 
facturer experimented on a new list by sending out the 
fourth mailing first, in the hope that it contained some 
magic, in itself, that was making the sales. But the 
results were no better than those of his first mailing to 
the first. group; it was the wearing-down effect of the 
three mailings that made the fourth productive. 

Every direct-mail advertiser must determine for him- 

self just how many mailings and what kind are best 

suited to his sales problem. He should know in ad- 

vance what to expect before investing any large sum 

of money. This can be determined by experimenting 

on a small list, say five hundred or a thousand names, 

taken at random from a large list. 

A series of mailings, as many as promise in advance to 
be worth while, should be either prepared ahead, or else 
developed as the campaign progresses in the light of the 
results. These mailings may consist, for example, of a 
series of form letters, varied by booklets or postals or 
folders or circulars or catalogs, or even telegrams. What- 
ever is decided upon, the experimental mailing should be 
carried clear thru, regardless of results from the first one 
or two mailings, and the returns and reactions to each 
mailing carefully recorded. All data as to the day and 
time of mailing, the postage unit used, the method of 
addressing, the filling in of form letters, etc., should be 
noted, so that the conditions can be duplicated exactly. 
Even the way a circular is folded, or the day of the week 
on which a letter is mailed, or the method (hand or type- 
written) of addressing a postal, may have an important 
bearing on returns. 


When your campaign has been completed, you will 
have established a percentage of returns for each mailing, 
and a final sales percentage for the whole campaign, 
which will give you almost a scientific basis for determin- 
ing the sales potentialities of the larger list. If the 1,000 
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test names developed 18 orders, you can figure with rea- 
sonable certainty that 100,000 names will develop 1,800 
orders, provided you completely duplicate your campaign. 


One of the largest publishing houses in America, which 
markets its books and publications almost entirely by 
means of direct-by-mail advertising, has built up its giant 
business on this scientific method. If a new book is to be 
marketed, a direct-mail campaign is prepared and tried 
out on a list of 2,000 people representing a cross-section 
of the American public—teachers, doctors, lawyers, groc- 
ers, housewives, mechanics, etc.—and the results deter- 
mine whether or not the campaign is sufficiently effective 
to address to its mailing list of more than 2,000,000 
names. If not, that campaign is revised where it seems 
weak and tried out on another list of 2,000. If it proves 
satisfactory, the full mailing list is then addressed and 
the campaign duplicated in every respect. So particular 
is this company that if the printer had by accident printed 
a line or a paragraph upside down in one of the circulars . 
used in the test campaign, he would be instructed to 
print it just that way in the larger edition. 


Another publisher carries this systematic tryout even 
further. He has a test campaign prepared before a given 
book is even set in type, and by multiplying the percent- 
age of orders he gets from 1,000 test names by the number 
of names-on his mailing list he can tell just how large an 
edition of the book to order. Or if the returns are so poor 
as to indicate that there is too small a market to make 
the publishing of the book worth while, he abandons it, 
and so notifies the few who have ordered it. Surely, 
advertising or any agency whatever which serves business 
so effectively is its own social justification, for it mate- 
rially reduces prices by eliminating some of the gamble 
from business. 


The Psychology of the Follow-Up. We have already 
stated the fundamental psychology of the follow-up 
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when we have said that the first mailing sent to a pros- 
pect ought to contain all the information and argument 
necessary to effect a sale. Where the sale is not made as 
a result of that first mailing, the failure, therefore, 1s due, 
in all probability, not to lack of sufficient selling appeal, 
but rather to the inertia and the unreadiness of the 
reader. 

The main purpose of the follow-up, then, is to over- 

come the reader’s inertia, or to remind him whenever 

he becomes of a ready state of mind to purchase. 

Concerning the first class of follow-up, whose purpose | 

is to overcome the reader’s inertia, we can lay down few 
rules for handling. Asa rule, the communications should 
be short and forceful in character. Their purpose is not 
primarily to inform, not to convince, but to get action. 
Therefore, actional methods should be employed. Among 
these are special offers of many kinds—special prices, 
special terms, special assortments, special premiums and 
free goods, special periods of time within which the spe- 
cial offers hold good. Another action-getting proposal is 
the free-trial offer. 


The second class of follow-up is based on the idea that 
the prospect will repeatedly buy the class of product you 
are selling, but may not be ready or in quite the mood 
to buy your brand when you first approach him. There- 
fore, you send him frequent reminders, on the chance 
that sooner or later you will find him in just the condi- 
tion of need or state of mind to cause him to respond with 

_an order. 


A REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION OF “THE FOLLOW-UP” 


The main purpose of the follow-up is to overcome the reader’s 
buying inertia. The number of mailings sufficient to do this differs 
with different products and classes of prospects. 

The follow-up should be worded to produce action, or should 


remind the recipient of the particular product when he is in the buy- 
ing mood. 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 
Part V 


Matt Orper ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
4 ILL it pay me best to use the mail order chan- 
, VW nel in marketing all or at least some of my 
product? 

“And if there is a chance that it will pay me, how 
should I go about it to do mail order advertising and sell- 
ing successfully’? 

These two questions frequently come to the business 
man when faced with the problem of marketing a new 
product or service, or of expanding or otherwise better- 
ing a going business. In this part we shall attempt to 
answer these two questions. . 

Preliminary to a clear analysis of our problem, how- 
ever, we shall do well to define again what mail order 
selling is. 

Mail order selling is making the sale by advertise- 
ment in a periodical, or by letter, or by printed 
matter sent thru the mails. The recipient is thus 
solicited by mail, and if he is favorably affected, he 
responds or orders by mail. The personal salesman 
at the point of sale is dispensed with. 

The following brief summary will enable us to get a 
comprehensive view of the types of mail order business. 

1. Selling to farmers and small-town residents. 

2. Mail order selling for enlarging the market of the local 
store. 

3. Mail order as a means of gaining dealer distribution. 

4. Reaching customers beyond the reach of dealers. 


5. Mail order for products bought secretly. (Obesity cures, 
cures for stammering, maternity clothes, etc.) 


6. Selling to young people. (Specialties; courses in boxing, 
wrestling, etc.; Belgian hares; radio.) 

Hiring agents by mail. 

8. Selling home money-making plans. 
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9. Selling convenience services. (Home-building plans, films 
developed, personally imprinted stationery, etc.) 
10. Selling products having a scattered market. 


11. Selling wholesale to dealers by mail (the plan of Butler 
Brothers, of Chicago). 


12. Selling miscellaneous products. 


Why Are There Not More Mail Order Successes? Doing 
business by mail direct with consumers holds such .an 
appeal for the average business man that the question 
often arises: Why are there not more successful busi- 
nesses conducted on mail order lines? 

The reason is that marketing consists of two functions: 

1. Creating consumer acceptance or demand. 


2. Supplying your product or your service to take advantage 
of that demand. 


In doing business by mail both of these functions have 
to be performed by the producer for himself, with the 
added handicap that he is dealing with strangers. 

He must himself correct all of the maladjustments of 
the merchandising function, with the one exception that 
he can enlist the freight, express, or parcel post service 
to aid him in correcting the maladjustment between the 
place of production and the place of consumption. 

Furthermore, while the producer who markets thru 
the usual channels of distribution can generally cash in 
from the first on consumer acceptance to at least a limited 
extent, and often to a very considerable extent, the man 
who markets by mail must generally create actual 
demand before he can expect to make sales. The public 
must write or send or telephone or come to him; they 
must definitely seek what he has to sell. Bringing the 
public up to this point is very much more difficult and 
costly than building up a business which can lead up to | 
demand thru acceptance, thus paying its way as it goes. 

Besides, there may be an economic reason against the 
mail order method in some cases. One reason. why cer- 
tain products can be sold for moderate prices in markets 
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a long distance from their point of origin is the fact that 
these products are shipped in carload or trainload lots. 
Most mail order purchases, on the other hand, are sent 
in relatively small packages, sometimes paying the ex- 
press or the parcel post rate, which is relatively much 
higher than the carload freight rate. 


The fact that some very successful mail order busi- 
nesses have been built up in spite of these handicaps 
proves that it can be done; but— 

Direct-by-mail marketing should not be attempted 


without a clear realization of the obstacles that must 
be overcome before success is won. 


Mail Order Advertising Must Pay for Itself. Every mail 
order advertisement and every piece of direct advertising 
sent out by a mail order advertiser must pay for itself to 
justify itself. This is a stern requirement, but, owing to 
the nature of mail order marketing, it must be met. It is 
true that it is not always met by mail order advertisers; 
and it is also significantly true that the death rate among 
mail order advertisers is very high. 

Now, what do we mean by “pay for itself”? Must an 
advertisement actually bring in enough cash to pay for 
the cost of the advertisement and for the cost of the mer- 
chandise or service advertised, and pay a profit on the 
transaction besides? 

That is the ideal type of mail order advertisement, and 
sometimes it can be realized. A publisher of boys’ books 
advertised a small book at 25 cents in a 28-agate-line 
space (two inches single column) at a cost of $42 and 
sold $86 worth of the books, which paid for the advertise- 
ment and the books and showed a profit besides. And 
other advertisers have done as well on special advertise- 
ments with an exceptionally strong appeal. But as a 
rule this is not possible. 

The mail order advertiser aims, generally, first of all 


to buy inquiries with the dollars invested in his pub- 
lication advertising. Then, by means of his follow- 
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up—perhaps a catalog or a booklet, or a series of let- 
ters, or a sample, or actually sending the article itself 
on approval—he turns a certain percentage of these 
inquiries into sales. 

The complete advertising effort—the advertisement 
and the pieces of direct advertising comprising his follow- 
up—must pay for itself and pay for the merchandise or 
service, and also show a profit. 


Whether a publication advertisement pays for itself is 
sometimes determined, partially by the number of cash 
orders received direct from the advertisement if actual 
merchandise is shown, but generally it is largely deter- 
mined by the number of inquiries developed by that 
advertisement in that particular unit of space in that 
particular publication. It must produce inquiries below 
a certain cost—whether that cost is 10 cents or 50 cents 
or $5 or $25, depending on the nature of the proposition— 
to justify itself or pay for itself. 


The direct-by-mail follow-up must in turn pay for 
itself by turning at least a certain definite percentage of 
these inquiries into sales of a certain average amount. 


Let us see how this works out in actual practice. A 
New England mail order leather-goods house developed, 
thru careful experiment and analysis of returns and sales, 
that it could afford to pay 11 cents apiece for inquiries 
for its catalogs, provided 15 per cent of the catalogs it 
sent out to these inquirers developed orders, and provided 
the average order was as high as $3.27. If a given ad- 
vertisement in a given space in a given medium devel- 
oped inquiries at a cost of 14 cents instead of 11, it would 
be necessary that more than 15 per cent of the catalogs 
produced orders, or that the average order be larger than 
$3.27, or both. (This, it developed, actually worked out 
in advertising in some of the higher class publications, 
which made the advertisement pay for itself in spite of 
the higher cost of inquiries. ) 


On the other hand, if a given advertisement produced 
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inquiries at 9 cents apiece, they might represent a larger 
percentage of curiosity seekers or children, and the cata- 
log might develop orders from only 13 per cent of them, 
or an average order of, say, only $3.16. (One piece of 
copy actually did work out about this way.) 

The point we want to show is that in mail order adver- 
tising you must as quickly as possible establish your in- 
quiry cost, so that you will have a basis of judgment for 
both copy and mediums; and then you must establish 
the percentage of sales necessary to develop from these 
* inquiries and the average sale required. These are the 
three factors of mail order advertising and selling: 

Cost per inquiry. 

Percentage of sales to inquiries. 

Average sale. 

These are to the mail order advertiser what a rule, 
level, and square are to the carpenter—definite instru- 
ments which he can actually pick up and use for measur- 
_ ing, leveling, and squaring his work. 


How to Measure a Medium. Assume that you are a mail 
order advertiser and wish to try out a new medium, to 
determine whether or not its use will be profitable. You 
would use a piece of copy, set in a certain space unit, that 
you had proved out in other publications as being capa- 
ble of producing inquiries at your standard figure (let us 
use 11 cents). You would run this piece of copy in the 
untried medium and keep careful check of every inquiry. 
It might at once establish that medium as profitable by 
developing inquiries at 11 cents, or less; or it might de- 
velop inquiries at 14 cents or at 67 cents. In the first 
instance you could fairly assume that the medium would 
pay; in the latter instance you could assume that the 
medium would not pay, for 67 cents would be out of rea- 
son; in the instance of the 14-cent inquiry cost you would 
have to wait from three weeks to six or eight months to 
determine accurately whether or not the medium was 
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profitable, because it would depend entirely upon how 
many and how large sales developed from those inquiries. 
You would figure on the basis of sales developed by the 
publication, not merely inquiries. 

A new piece of mail order copy should not be tried 

out in an untried medium. It should be tested out in 

a medium which has been used before and which has 

demonstrated its ability to develop inquiries at your 

standard cost. 

If the new piece of copy does not produce inquiries at 
your standard cost (say 11 cents again), it may generally 
be considered as not up to standard, unless the copy is so 
written or the offer of such character that the inquiries 
developed are more valuable—as, for instance, in chang- 
ing from an advertisement featuring an easy-to-fill-out 
coupon to one requiring the prospect to write a letter 
giving the dimensions of his garage—in which case the 
copy would again be measured, later on, by the cost per 
sale, instead of the cost per inquiry. Generally, how- 
ever, the cost per inquiry will quickly determine the value . 
of a piece of copy. 


In actual practice it is well to test a new piece of copy 
in two mediums of known results at the same time, be- 
cause one medium might throw the test off by virtue of 
a poor position, whereas the other medium would more 
likely prove normal. 


Applied to a new piece of direct advertising, or a new 
follow-up system, the same method of measuring should 
be used. The new system or letter or mailing piece should 
be tried out first on a comparatively small number of 
inquiries—from 50 to 500. If the standard percentage of 
catalogs (15 per cent in the mail order leather business 
cited) does not develop sales, then something is wrong 
and it should be worked over. Or if the average order 
falls below the established figure, the same is true. 


It is only by such common-sense methods as this that 
a mail order business can be run profitably. New adver- 
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tisements or new follow-up systems should never be tried 
out in a large way until they have been tested out labora- 
tory fashion. Often such trifling things as the change of 
one word in the heading of an advertisement, or the 
change of a single sentence in a follow-up letter, or the 
insertion of a different picture or diagram in a mailing 
folder have doubled or tripled the effectiveness of these 
mediums. 


It is a good plan to experiment constantly, in a small 
way, with new appeals that promise greater returns, 
but your major advertising effort should always be 
concentrated on an idea and an appeal that have 
proved themselves. 


Profit Holes in Direct-Mail Selling. In selling by mail, 
packing costs, postage, selling expense, and general over- 
head must be figured very carefully. They are the holes 
thru which the profits slip. A mail order shoe house 
which was losing money steadily found that in pricing 
the shoes in its catalog no account had been taken of 
postage, which averaged 15 cents a pair, and packing, 
which averaged 9 cents a pair. The method of pricing 
had been, roughly, to double the cost of the shoe, which 
sounded like a generous margin for overhead and profit, 
but which proved upon analysis to represent a loss of 24 
cents a pair on an average, or exactly the cost of packing 
and postage. The cost of selling and the general over- . 
head had eaten up all the 100 per cent margin and any 
potential profit, and the postage and packing items had 
thrown the figures over onto the wrong side of the ledger. 

It is a pretty generally recognized principle of mail 
order selling that unless an article or a service sells 
in a large unit or else carries a very generous profit, 
if the unit is small, it cannot be sold very profitably 
by mail unless its sales can be made to lead to further 
sales to the same prospect. 


A typewriter that sells by mail at around $50, or a life- 
insurance policy of $1,000 or more, or a case of soap, 
being a fairly large unit sale, may stand on its own feet. 
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Or a book costing 37 cents to print and selling at $3.50 
may carry a large enough margin to show a profit on the 
transaction. But the sale of a $2 fountain pen or a $1 
gold-plated bracelet from a mail order jewelry catalog 
costing 18 cents to print and mail is profitable only if that 
same customer can be induced to buy other articles dur- 
ing the year from the catalog; for the cost of selling plus 
the overhead cost of handling the order, plus its postage 
and packing, might conceivably amount to more than the 
$1 or $2, to say nothing of the cost of the merchandise. 
Many mail order houses selling small-unit or inexpen- 

sive merchandise figure that they actually lose money on 
the first sale to every prospect. That is why a good fol- 
low-up system is so important in selling by mail. 

It is cheaper generally to make a second sale to a 

customer than it is to make the first sale to a prospect. 


Mail Order Copy Must Get Action. In writing mail order 
copy your method will be somewhat different from that 
used in preparing copy for general advertising purposes. 
Whereas in the latter type of copy it is often best to 
develop only one or two points in an advertisement— 

In mail order copy you must frequently tell your 
whole story. 

You must, carry the reader clear thru the four psy- 
chological stages of attention, interest, desire, and action, 
or your advertisement is practically a failure; the residue 
of good will or consumer acceptance that would be valu- 
able to a general advertiser has almost no value to the 
mail order advertiser. He is going to advertise to-mor- 
row for to-morrow’s business; to-day’s advertising must 
produce to-day or it has failed. 

In short, every mail order advertisement must make a 
bull’s-eye shot; it must be timely; it must be based on 
one or more of the fundamental buying appeals or human 
instincts; it must carry with it its own credentials for 
creating confidence, in the form of a guaranty, assurance 
of “money back if you are not satisfied,” testimonials of 
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satisfied users, recommendations of well-known people, 
an offer to send free for inspection, or any one of a dozen 
other devices to banish doubt and stimulate action in the 
reader’s mind. Finally, it must fit the medium in which 
it is to appear. 


A REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION OF “MAIL ORDER 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING” 

A large number of classes of business are conducted on the mail 
order selling basis. 

Yet mail order selling is not invariably easy. The advertising 
must create, not only consumer acceptance, but also consumer 
demand. 

In mail order, the complete advertising effort, including the fol- 
low-up, must pay for itself, for the merchandise or service, and 
show a profit besides. 

Every advertising medium should be rated ultimately on the 
amount of sales developed in proportion to the advertising cost. 

New mail order copy should first be tried out in a small way and 
proved profitable before being used extensively. 

The business must be watched for leaks. 


Mail order copy must get action. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ENTIRE 
MANUAL 

Direct advertising is a practical, flexible, highly efficient chan- 
nel for the business man’s use. 

The catalog should be made comprehensive, authoritative, infor- 
mative, and with a sufficiently strong sales appeal. 

The mailing list should be made up only of those more or less 
likely to buy the thing offered for sale. It should be kept up to 
date. 

The follow-up, in character and in number of pieces, should be 
such as to get the desired results and yield a profit. 

The mail order field has proved a successful selling outlet for 
many kinds of businesses. However, success is not easily attained 
in it, as many obstacles have to be overcome. 

In the manual that follows we shall conclude our study 
of the subject of advertising. There we shall consider the 
important practical matters of organizing an advertising 
department and of fixing an advertising appropriation. 
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CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 

Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, so you need not send it in to the University. 

1. There are certain characteristics peculiar to direct advertising 
that, under certain conditions, make it more effective than other 
kinds of marketing. Check the one or ones that impress you as 
being most important. 

Cit forms a more personal contact than does other advertising. 

C The percentage of results is more direct than from other adver- 
tising. 

OIt is quicker acting than other forms of advertising. 

Olt is cheaper than personal selling. 

C0 The whole story can usually be told in one letter, booklet or 
folder, whereas in a magazine, newspaper, or billboard ad- 
vertisement the length of the copy must be kept in mind. 

C0 There is no waste circulation if the mailing lists are kept active. 

2. Here are several examples of addresses and salutations for a 
sales letter. Check the one which appeals to you most. 

LO Mr. Edward Black [1] Mr. James Whiteney ( Dear Friend: 

6000 North Elm St. Columbus, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Black: Dear Sir: 

3. Check the opening sentence below which you think is the 
best to use in a letter selling hot-water heating plants, the letter to 
be addressed to housewives. Be sure you understand just why one 
is better than another. ; 

CJ What if Noah had frozen to death on the ark? 


OO Heating plants must be tested and scientifically approved be- 

fore they can be efficient. 

C1 Much of the illness that comes to small children is due to their 

playing on cold, drafty floors. ; 

4. At the end of a forceful sales letter attempting to sell sta- 
tionery direct by mail is this closing sentence: “We take pride in 
offering this high-quality writing paper at one-third less than you 
can buy it for in any store, and we feel sure that you will use no 
other after you have once tried it. Sincerely yours,” 

Has this writer taken advantage of his good letter? YesO NoO 

5. Which of the following functions should every mail order cata- 
log perform? Check it, or them. 

C1 tries to influence the reader to buy. 
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Ci It gives information to the prospect. 
Olt is usually a book of reference. 

LJIt contains all items carried by the firm. 
Ot is thoro in describing each article. 


6. “You can’t sell that $6 razor with one letter,” explained the 
advertising adviser. “You will have to determine how many follow- 
ups will be needed to sell the largest number of razors profitably.” 
“T don’t agree with you,” the advertising manager replied. “There 
is only one selling argument and I can say all that is necessary in 
one letter.’ Who was right— 

The advertising manager? The advertising adviser? 0 

7. The Apex Hosiery Mills advertise extensively, and request 
the reader in each advertisement’ to send for their booklet Apex 
Hose. Nothing is said in these advertisements about buying this 
hose. They merely try to influence the reader to send for the 


booklet. Is this in accordance with general mail order practice? 
YesO NoO 


8. A manufacturer of a number of different specialties concluded 
that one product in particular would make good as a mail order 
proposition. He decided to try the National American Magazine, 
which, up to now, had not been proved as an actual mail order 
medium. However, this magazine has recently advertised the fact 
that its circulation is made up almost wholly of good mail order 
buyers. Was this manufacturer doing the right thing? YesO NoO 

9. Can a manufacturer who makes and sells one brand of auto- 


matic pencils successfully market this product thru the mail order 
channel? YesO) NoO 





Executive Problem 31 
SELLING DIRECT 


Direct-by-Mail Campaign 


Unover THE LASaute ProptemM Metruop 


HE experience you will get in applying the 

principles of business management involved 
in this executive problem will give you in- 
creased confidence in your knowledge and a 
greater assurance in your ability to handle 
situations that may arise in your own business 
relations. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed, 
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Executive Problem 31 
SELLING DIRECT 


The direct-by-mail type of marketing is becoming more 
and more one of the most important forms. Many busi- 
ness firms are finding that they can increase their business 
materially, and at the same time sell more economically 
by this method than by relying entirely upon salesmen 
and the more indirect methods of advertising. 

A Chicago concern whose sales amount to about $100,- 
000 annually, manufactures and sells a floor-surfacing 
machine which is used to smooth new floors and to clean 
off varnish and paint and resurface old floors. The process 
of floor surfacing is performed by a large metal roller 
covered with sandpaper. This revolves and grinds down 
all turned-up edges, bumps, dirt, paint, etc., from the 
floor. This firm has been selling by mail, but has not as 
yet exerted any systematic efforts to increase its sales. It 
now desires to build up a direct-by-mail campaign that 
will prove effective and economical in selling its machine. 

The buyers of this machine are carpenters and con- 
tractors. Managers of large buildings, the floors of which 
are made of wood or cork and must be resurfaced every 
two or three years, are also prospective buyers and users. 

This machine comes in four models. One model has a 
9-inch roller, two models have 12-inch rollers, and the. 
last model has a 15-inch roller. All moving parts are 
inclosed in a one-piece cold-rolled steel frame. There are 
no iron plates to crack or break. The machines are motor 
driven and self-propelling, the motor being inclosed in a 
dust-proof housing. Some of the characteristics which 
make this the best floor surfacer on the market are as 
follows: 

It is the highest quality and is the most economically 
priced floor surfacer on the market, ranging in price from 
$175 to $225. 


Al 
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The case inclosing the mechanism is dust proof, trouble 
proof, and damage proof. 

The name of this floor surfacer is the “Lightning Electric.” 
One of its biggest selling points is that the floor may be sur- 
faced up to the quarter round without the addition of the old- 
fashioned and cumbersome side roller. This side roller had 
to be attached on the outside of the ordinary machine and 
was awkward to operate, besides raising unnecessary dust. 

This floor surfacer will do the work of six or eight men, 
but is operated by only one man. 

It contains a dust-collector fan, which throws all the dust 
into the dust sack. 

The company manufacturing this floor surfacer guaran- 
tees it for five years and all repairs free with an iron-bound 
guaranty. 

As has been said before, this company is preparing to systematize 
its selling by mail. It now makes a very definite appropriation for 
advertising in all trade journals reaching carpenters and contrac- 
tors. In each advertisement there appears a coupon. When a cou- 
pon is filled in and sent to the company, a record card is filled out’ 
which gives the name; address; occupation, whether that of car- 
penter, contractor, jobber, etc.; and the date when the inquiry was 
received. The name of the publication in which the advertisement 
was run is also shown on this record card. 


Product. It is necessary, before attempting a solution to this 
interesting problem, to classify this surfacer in some way so that 
the results of our direct-by-mail campaign may be estimated as 
accurately as possible. It was mentioned in the statement of the 
problem that the prices of the various models of this floor surfacer 
will sell for from $175 to $225. We may conclude from this that a 
floor surfacer would be in the same general price class with articles 
selling from $100 to $200. 

As a rule, there are not many products of such value being sold 
by mail. Another factor is the shipping weight, which is about 325 
pounds crated. Shipping costs on an article of this weight play an 
important part in the size of territory which may be profitably cir- 
cularized. This does not mean, however, that it is not possible to. 
sell the “Lightning Electric” floor surfacer successfully by mail. You 
read in Executive Manual 31 of the hairbrush manufacturer and 
the stove manufacturer, each of whom had a different selling prob- 
lem because of the price of the article. When preparing your solu- 
tion, take into consideration the fact that this floor surfacer is a 
moderately expensive article and one which is not bought on a mere 
whim. 
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You, no doubt, have been receiving all kinds of arguments as to just why this 
and that floor surfacing machine is the machine you should bu [oo e ae 
after you have digested all the other literature and listened to the facts we have 
to offer, you will order your “Lightning Plectric’’a d start doing work 

the quality way—the only way the ‘Lightning Electric? works, _ 


K.F.Ball. 


One of the most important parts of all sanding machines is 
the Ball Bearings. Most machines have the common, factory} 
type which cannot be depended upon. But not the “Lightning 
Electric." The New ee “Lightning Electric’’ has the ° 
‘celebrated S.K.¥. Ball Bearings in the fan to make it run easy _, 


with Jess oil. Ball Bearings are also in the Dust Proof Motor 
and the Sanding Roller. If you are not satisfied with —_ 
this machine we will take it back at our expense. ~ 
_No Old-Fashioned Side Rolier 
on the “Lightning Electric” 


_We know you don*t want tostand behind a machine all 
day with a dust-throwing side roller—a machine with al} 
kinds of extra weight that you have to push 4round— 

= that is why we have eliminated the old-fashioned dust~ & 


throwing zide roller in the ‘‘Lightning Electric’? & 
lectric” Floor 














It isn't necessary. The “Lightnin: 

“Surfacer will surface right up: to’ quarter-round 

— without any additional rollers. And that's'not all— 

“you save the cost of the extra sandpaper. “All this sav- 
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There are thousands of articles being sold by mail to-day, many 
of which cost but small sums. Where an article costs but a few 
dollars, it is comparatively easy to sell it by mail with one or two 
letters. As the price of the article goes up and the life of the prod- 
uct grows longer, as in stoves, more effort is needed to sell it. Thus 
it is conceivable that it might be necessary to use twelve or fifteen 
mailings to sell some expensive farm machinery, such as tractors or 
electric lighting plants. 

There is one other characteristic of this product which needs 
study. If we were selling shoes by mail, we might be able to sell 
at least three pairs a year to the same buyer. We cannot do so in 
selling this product. It is what is called a “one-time buy.” The 
advertiser himself guarantees his machines for five years, so the 
probabilities are that they will last and give satisfactory service 
even longer than that. You can sell these machines only. once to 
one buyer. Of course, this does not mean that these floor surfacers 
will never wear out, but they will undoubtedly last over a period 
of several years if properly cared for. As an illustration: Auto- 
mobiles are one-time buys except for the fact that many people sell 
theirs long before it is worn out in order to purchase a newer and 
more up-to-date model. Houses may be said to be one-time buys. 
So this consideration must be taken account of in preparing any 
selling literature concerning them. Of course, there is always the 
possibility that perhaps in the future the buyer may be in the mar- 
ket for additional machines. You must think of this also. 


The Prospect. You have already been given some information 
about the probable buyers of this machine. At present they consist 
chiefly of carpenters and contractors. There is the possibility of 
building managers using this machine, if they have enough uses for 
it to make it pay. However, as this company is advertising in trade 
journals which reach only carpenters and contractors, we may as- 
sume that they desire to confine their selling efforts to these two 
trades or vocations. 


An advertiser must always picture his~typical prospect and 
address all his advertising and sales efforts to this typical prospect. 
It has been found that advertisements which endeavor to take in 
everyone who may be interested are much less effective than those 
aimed at a typical individual. Notice the advertisement reproduced 
on page 48. There have been no changes in it; it is exactly as it 
appeared in the June, 1924, issue of the American Builder. You will 
see by studying this advertisement that it is addressed to the reader. 
The first piece of copy begins, You no doubt have been receiv- 
ing Lee 

Another interesting item about this advertisement is the coupon. 
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Let us suppose that Harry Jones, of Boise, Idaho, reads this adver- 
tisement. He is a carpenter who also does some contracting work. 
Several times he has had to hire a crew of from four to eight men , 
to resurface the floors in the Masonic Hall, a church, two or three 
offices, or the courthouse. This floor surfacer appeals. to him and he 
is interested in the economy of operation which is spoken of in the 
advertisement. He desires more information; perhaps he writes for 
prices. After filling out the coupon attached and sending it in to 
the advertiser, he has done his part. He has provided one name 
for our mailing list. We are now interested in doing two things: 
selling him on the idea that the “Lightning Electric” is the best and 
only machine for his use, and selling him the machine itself. If it 
is not possible to sell him a machine, we must at least sell him on 
the idea that ours is the best for his use so that perhaps in the 
future he may buy. Then there is the possibility that we will do 
neither. He may buy a competitor’s machine. If this happens, we 
must know it. We cannot afford to keep any but live prospects’ 
names on our list. A prospect’s name is only as valuable as you 
make it. A mailing list with “dead” names on it is a money loser. 


Mailing Lists. A brief discussion of mailing lists should be given 
here. Perhaps in the future this company will feel justified in buy- 
ing mailing lists. If they do, it will be up to the advertising man- 
ager to decide if he will go thru the same procedure with names 
taken from the purchased mailing lists as he does with the names 
received thru advertisements. We might discard this’ possibility, 
however, as we are concerned solely with the names sent in with 
coupons taken from advertisements. 

Of course you must understand that the value of mailing lists 
varies almost directly with the source from which they are obtained. 
The people listed may or may not be interested in our proposition. 
But if mailing lists are carefully selected and classified (by profes- 
sions or location or sex, etc.) and known to contain “live” names, 
‘good results should be secured. The fact remains, however, that 
- names signed to inquiries eoming in answer to our advertising are 
much more valuable and useful to us because we know that the peo- 
ple concerned are interested and can prepare our printed matter ac- 
cordingly. 

As the text has brought out, “live” names are valuable and 
should be appealed to strongly, but, on the other hand, a careful 
watch must be kept for “dead” names. An advertiser keeping up 
an effective list is constantly revising it. 

The Campaign. “What,” you ask yourself, “is this campaign 


designed to do?” It is designed to sell floor surfacers by mail to 
carpenters and contractors. “Just how may this result be obtained 
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in the most economical and satisfactory way?” This question is 
answered by saying a direct-by-mail campaign must be prepared 
. which will circularize the prospective buyers long enough and effec- 
tively enough to induce a profitable number of them to buy. It 
must not send-out material indiscriminately with no effort to check- 
ing up or eliminating “dead” prospects, but must be sent only to 
those who have manifested interest in the product. 


Your selling appeal will be in the form of letters, supplemented 
and reinforced by any or all of the following: broadsides, booklets, 
circulars and folders, postal cards, catalogs, and so on. After you 
have completely grasped the situation in this problem, you may 
want to go back to the text and study the characteristics of these 
various items which go to make up a direct-by-mail campaign, and 
then picture a typical prospect such as Harry Jones of Boise, and 
formulate a plan whereby you may be able to sell him a $175 floor 
surfacer. 


What will he want to know about this product? What logical 
reasons can you give him for spending so much money on a machine 
of this sort? How may you bring out these reasons to the best 
advantage? How long do you think he will wait before he sends 
in his order? Will he wait because he is not sure that he needs the 
machine; that he cannot afford it at this time; that he will not 
have enough work for it to do; that he has no faith in the integrity 
of the company; or will he wait for no particular reason? All these 
things you must think out for yourself, and when you have decided 
on a typical example of a sale resulting from such a direct-by-mail 
campaign, you are ready to solve this problem. 

Remember that direct-by-mail selling is a constant hammering 
away on certain points. Repetition plays a big part here, and all 
the selling is done in the most forceful way. Circus dodgers and 
handbills illustrate this principle in its most extreme use. In select- 
ing different items to send Harry Jones, pick them out with a view 
of telling the same story in as many different ways as possible. 


Turn now to the working papers,-where the require- 


ments of this particular problem are stated more speci- 
fically. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR ADVERTISING 
Part I 
ORGANIZING AN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


VERY business that comes to use a considerable 

EL amount of advertising matter in connection with 

its sales policy will reach the point, sooner or 

later, where it is desirable to departmentalize the adver- 

tising work; that is to say, it will be found advisable to 

organize an advertising department to perform effectively 
the necessary advertising functions of the business. 

In the case of a small, or even of a moderately large, 
business, the organization of the department as a branch 
or division of the sales department, with the head of this 
advertising division as an assistant or associate sales 
manager, has certain manifest advantages, the chief one 
being that it organizes the advertising effort as part of 
the sales effort, and not as something apart. It puts 
the responsibility definitely upon the one responsible for 
sales, at the same time giving him the complete authority 
that should rightfully go with such responsibility. 

This type of organization, however, is not practicable 
in some businesses. Moreover, considerable technical 
experience and ability is required for the right manage- 
ment of an advertising department. Therefore, in com- 
panies where the advertising activities are highly varied 
and run into large yearly expenditures, it is clearly advis- 
able to place the department in full charge of a person 
with the necessary technical knowledge as well as with 
a high grade of advertising ability. And since often the 
sales manager has had no such advertising experience, 
it has been found advisable to organize the advertising 


J 
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into a separate department, under the general supervision 
of the president, the general manager, or one of the vice 
presidents. 


Functions of Advertising Department. Some so-called 
advertising departments are primarily mail order sales 
departments; they sell by letter and by mailed advertis- 
ing literature. The representative advertising depart- 
ment, however, does not have selling as one of its 
functions. 

The job of the representative advertising depart- 
ment is to produce and distribute the advertising 
matter necessary to aid sales most effectively. 

It is the work of this latter type of department that. 
we will describe. 


The main functions peculiar to the advertising depart- 

ment, then, are the following: 

1. To plan, or to procure the planning of, the proper kind or 
kinds of advertising demanded by the business. 

2. To produce, or to get produced, the actual pieces of adver- 
tising that were planned. 

3. To select the proper mediums or channels for distributing 
the advertising matter. 

4. To act as advertising dispatcher; that is, to see to it that 
the proper advertising matter is sent at the proper time to 
the proper parties. 

5. To co-operate with the sales department; that is, to turn 
over the received inquiries to the sales department to be 
answered by the personal calls of salesmen or by mail. 
The first job of the advertising department is to plan 
the proper kind and amount of advertising demanded 
by the business. 


This advertising should be considered in relation both 
to the needs of the year ahead and the permanent needs 
of the concern. 

The year’s advertising should be planned, as a rule, 
so as to harmonize with the company’s previous ad- 
vertising, to fit in with and promote the success of 


the projected sales campaign, and to redound to the 
permanent advantage of the company. 
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The ability to devise the advertising policy and pro- 
gram which will prove most beneficial to a company is 
ability of a high order. It calls for three qualities: a 
thoro knowledge of the marketing conditions under which 
the company is selling, a sound understanding of the. 
mind of the buyer, and constructive imagination, which 
discovers new, fresh ways of advertising the company 
and its products. 


Marketing Conditions and Psychology. Let us consider, 
for example, the case of the company that sells its 
products directly thru local dealers, whom the com- 
pany’s salesmen visit. Suppose that this concern has 
fair national distribution, but with many sections of the 
country unrepresented. The advertising manager will 
want to understand thoroly this marketing situation. 
He will want to know what is profitable territory for 
this company, beyond which it will not pay it to sell. 
He should know to what extent it will profit the con- 
cern to intensify its effort in developing the territory it 
already has. He should understand, moreover, all the 
factors involved in getting the product from the factory 
door into the consumer’s hands. 

The advertising manager of a company should under- 
stand thoroly the marketing conditions under which 
its products are and can be profitably sold. 

He should know how to reach and influence that con- 
sumer most effectively, how to gain the dealer’s willing 
co-operation, how to implant the proper enthusiasm into 
the company’s own salesmen. He should also know what 
literature must be prepared for the inquirer who must 
be sold by mail. 

The company’s advertising manager should under- 
stand thoroly the psychology of effective advertising. 


It is also properly within the province of the adver- 
tising manager to devise new sales and advertising 
ideas, new uses for the product, or new ways for the. 
public to look upon it. 
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For example, the proposal that the yeast cake be soid 
to persons to be eaten for its health value is just such 
an idea as an alert advertising manager might propose. 
So, too, is the idea of advertising Listerine as a cure for 
“halitosis,” or unpleasant breath. And so, likewise, are 
the ideas behind the “save the surface’ campaign, the 
Pepsodent advertising, and the featuring of the Val- 
sparred table over which boiling water is being poured. 

The idea of packaging goods hitherto sold in bulk is 
typically an advertising idea. There are so many points 
in its favor that business men are now packaging goods 
that they once thought were utterly unfitted for this 
way of selling. One concern now puts up cheesecloth in 
five-yard and in ten-yard packages, and it has been found 
that the practice has increased the size of the individual 
buyer’s purchase. Another good advertising idea is the 
use of display counter containers. One concern manu- 
facturing safety pins noticed the tendency on the part 
of merchants to keep safety pins stored away out of 
sight in drawers or bins in the notions department. This 
concern devised a counter container, with the result not 
only that the pins were now displayed on top of counter 
in the notions department but also that they were sold 
in other departments as well. 

Another idea that comes logically within the province 
of the advertising manager to work out is the devising 
of the combination package. Many concerns whose line 
consists of several items are confronted with the fact 
either that the leader of the line monopolizes the sales 
or that the different items of the line do not properly 
reinforce one another in making sales. Several makers 
of candies, smoking tobaccos, soaps, food preparations, 
toilet goods, household medical products, and others, 
have been able to increase the sales of the less powerful 
items of their lines by devising and selling combination 
packages. 


These are but a few of a large number of cases of 
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new ideas ‘that have made their way into considerable 
acceptance by the public in recent years. Other good 
advertising ideas comprise the pipeless furnace; artistic 
linoleum rugs; semisoft collars; soap chips; a more varied 
use of brushes in the home; cabinet pencils; glass cook- 
ing dishes; a more widespread use of foods like walnuts 
and raisins, which heretofore have had a restricted use; 
iceless refrigerators; electric table stoves; etc. While 
the inventor, the chemist, the engineer, and others may 
have contributed considerably to the perfection of these 
ideas, yet the thought of devising or adapting some sub- 
stance or design to a definite human use or to a wider 
use is an advertising idea, and the advertising manager 
is a logical individual to originate it. 

If the advertising manager finds that he does not pos- 

sess, in notable degree, the ability to devise effective 

advertising ideas, then he should know where he can 

go to procure them. 

In other words, he should be able to get in touch with 
persons of advertising insight and imagination who will 
supply him with the proper advertising ideas for his 
eampaigns. 

In short, a person may be a fairly successful adver- 
tising manager, even tho he does not originate the 
advertising plans of his company, but receives the sug- 
gestions from others, provided he is able to judge be- 
tween the good and the poor suggestions. . However, he 
is likely to be more successful if, in addition to good 
managerial ability, he possesses that creative power that 
enables him to devise new and more effective ways of 
bringing his product to the attention of the public, of 
interesting and convincing that public, and of getting 
them to buy. Modern business is highly changeful in 
its possibilities and offers many rewards to the alert, 
imaginative mind. 

The advertising manager should be able not only to - 


prepare 2 rather complete plan of a proposed adver- 
tising campaign but also to prepare one that will 
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yield the best results from the advertising appropria- 
tion allowed. 

Suppose, for example, that he is given $100,000 to 
spend on the year’s advertising, and that this is to be 
divided among magazines, newspapers, direct mailings, 
dealer helps, and miscellaneous. It is a nice problem so 
to apportion this amount as to yield the best possible 
results to the company. 


Writing Advertising Copy. With the advertising plans 
once formulated and O. K.’d, it is the next duty of the 
advertising manager to turn these plans into definite 
pieces of advertising — magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisements, letters, booklets, catalogs, folders, broadsides, 
window displays, counter cards, billboard displays, and 
what not. 


The Copy Writer. This work usually starts with the 
“copy writer.” He plans and writes the individual pieces 
of advertising. 

Every advertising department, therefore, has definite 
need of the services of one or more copy writers. 

This does not necessarily mean that the copy writer 
must be in the employ of the department. Perhaps the 
department is having its copy writing done by its adver- 
tising agency, or by its printer, or by the publications in 
which its advertises, or by special advertising concerns or 
individuals on the outside. 


This is more likely to be the case where the advertising 
department is young and small. As it grows in impor- 
tance, however, and in the volume of advertising matter 
that it produces, it will probably become increasingly 
desirable for the copy writing to be done within the 
department. Often the advertising manager is also the 
copy writer, planning and writing all the pieces of adver- 
tising produced by the department. As the volume of 
copy work grows, the manager may take on an assistant 
copy writer; the manager may then make rough layouts 
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and dummies of the different pieces, and the assistant 
- may use these as guides in completing the work. 


© Purchasing Art Work, Printing, Etc. Of the actual pro- 
duction of its advertising matter, the advertising depart- 
ment, as a rule, does only a small proportion itself; most 
of it is bought on the outside. Specifically, it may buy 
photographs, art work, engraving, ad setting, electro- 
types, “mats,” printing, paper, lithography, painted signs, 
and any of a large miscellaneous list of advertising 
items. 

The successful advertising manager or his assistant, 

therefore, must be a good buyer of the products and 

services which advertising departments buy. 

He should have enough artistic ability to know what 
he must have in a photograph or an artist’s drawing; 
he should be able to distinguish good work from bad. 
Likewise, he should be able to know what kinds of 
engravings he needs, and should be able to tell whether 
he is getting those kinds. He should understand paper 
stock, so as to be able to select the kind best fitted for 
his job. He should be a good judge of type faces and 
printing, lithography, painted signs, and miscellaneous 
other forms of advertising. 


Letter Service. It may be the policy of the firm regu- 
larly or occasionally to issue circular letters to lists of 
actual or prospective customers, and it may be the duty 
of the advertising department to prepare and mail these 
letters. If so, the department may find it advisable to 
install equipment for reproducing these letters—presses, 
multigraphs, mimeographs, automatic typewriters, or 
other forms of duplicating machines. 

Another duty of the advertising manager is to become 
acquainted with the best possible channels thru which 
to reach his public. 

Perhaps he uses the national magazines, the news- 
papers thruout the land, the billboards, and the street 
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car cards. If so, he is probably placing this advertising 
thru an agency, and not dealing with the mediums direct. 
Notwithstanding this— 


The advertising manager should become more or less 
expert on the net values to him of the different 
mediums he employs or may employ. 


‘Suppliers of Service to the Advertising Department. Sev- 
eral types of organizations and individuals exist for the 
purpose of serving the advertising manager, and he will 
do well to recognize this fact and to stand ready to avail 
himself of their services where it will best profit him to 
do so. 

These types include, as a partial list, advertising 
agencies, advertising consultants and experts, business 
investigators, letter writers, mailing-list concerns, address- 
ing and mailing companies, artists, photographers, en- 
gravers, electrotypers, paper houses, printers, litho- 
graphers and publishers. 


Carrying Out the Schedule. Having planned the adver- 
tising schedule and prepared or purchased the advertising 
matter necessary for it, the advertising manager has 
next the task of carrying it out as planned. This sched- 
ule is likely to involve the following activities: 

To begin with, the company’s salesmen must be 
reached and their co-operation obtained in the matter 
of “selling” the dealer on the company’s advertising 
campaign and of getting him to make proper use of the 
dealer helps and to give other desirable co-operation. 

To reach the company’s salesmen in this way, it may 
be advisable for the advertising manager to see them 
personally and to write to them regularly, reminding 
them of special pieces of advertising. 

Next, the company’s dealers, actual and prospective, 
must be regularly circularized with broadsides, folders, 
circular letters, and other forms of printed matter. A 
certain percentage of these will respond and ask the 
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advertising department for dealer helps and other forms 
of offered co-operation. The department will reply by 
sending them the desired helps, by performing other 
services agreed on, and by carrying on a correspondence 
dealing with these activities. 

In the third place, the department will want to keep 
track of its advertising program in magazines, in trade 
papers, in newspapers, on billboards, and elsewhere. 
Where the department is doing this placing thru an 
agency, it will handle its schedules thru the agency. 
Where, however, it deals direct with the mediums, it 
must see to it that the advertising copy, the cuts, and the 
plates in each case are sent in time to make the issue 
in which they are to run. 

In the fourth place, the advertising department may 
have to carry out some sort of schedule of dealing directly 
with consumers. Magazine inquiries must be answered 
with catalogs, books, form letters, and other forms of 
advertising. In some cases dealers’ lists of customers 
must be circularized. And where the company uses 
direct mailings to prospect and customer lists, it is gen- 
erally the duty of the advertising department to address 
and send such mailings. 

It is a main function of the advertising department 
to see to it that its activities result in sales. 

To that end it co-operates as thoroly as possible with 
the sales department, turning over to it all inquiries from 
prospects, and standing ready in other ways to aid the 
salesman and to promote the sales. 

Another important function of the advertising de- 
partment is to keep a record of its activities, espe- 
cially in the way of costs and results. 

To begin with, the periodicals in which the advertising 
is to appear should be “checked”; that is, each issue 
should be examined to see that the advertisement has 
been run according to contract. 


Again, records should be. kept of the cost ot each 
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insertion in each magazine, and against this another rec- 
ord should be made of the number of sales that can be 
traced to each insertion and the cost of making the sale 
for each periodical. Of course, it is not always possible 
to judge a periodical’s value merely on the basis of the 
inquiries and sales its produces, yet much can be said 
for the method. If a high percentage of inquiries and 
sales, per advertising cost, can be traced to a certain 
magazine, it is good evidence that the magazine is a 
profitable medium. If, on the other hand, the propor- 
tion of traceable sales to advertising cost is small for a 
given periodical, then one is justified in questioning the 
profitableness of that publication, and of cutting it off 
the list unless its worth can be otherwise proved. 

To determine the magazine source of each inquiry, the 
advertisements are “keyed” for each publication and for 
each insertion. That is, by the nature of the coupon 
sent in, or by the way the inquirer addresses his letter, 
the advertiser can tell in what issue of what publication 
the inquirer read the advertisement. 

The advertising department, therefore, should keep a 
system of records of the number of inquiries received 
from each advertisement in each publication, and also of 
the number of sales to be credited to each. 


Records of Other Advertising Expenditures. Besides the 
costs for space in advertising mediums, the advertising 
department incurs the costs for art work, photographs, 
engravings, plates, printed matter, and the other miscel- 
laneous advertising material that it uses. The manager 
will want to have careful records kept of these expendi- 
tures to guide him in his buying and planning. 


Purchasing—Checking Bills. Practices differ in the mat- 
ter of the extent of the purchasing power of the adver- 
tismg manager. As a rule, the purchasing department 
buys his office equipment, and often the large printing 
jobs. Where, however, the purchasing department is not 
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equipped to deal with advertising matters, such as space 
buying, art work, engraving, and printing, the advertis- 
ing man is generally allowed to do this purchasing. 

All bills for goods or services that he has purchased 
should come to him and be checked and O.K.’d by him 
before being paid by the cashier. 


Stock Keeping. The advertising department that pro- 
duces printed matter to be sent or given out as occasion 
demands is confronted with the need of keeping this stock 
on hand, of watching its consumption, and of ordering 
new supplies, where necessary. Advertising supplies are 
best kept in bins that protect from air and dust. A 
stock record should be kept of all advertising material. 


Filing. Every advertising department has considerable 
matter to be filed—correspondence, samples of advertis- 
ing, bills, advertising ideas, layouts, photographs, draw- 
ings, catalogs of supply houses, etc. For these, adequate 
filing space and equipment should be provided. 


Equipment. The functions of an advertising depart- 
ment described in the foregoing will form a basis for 
deciding the nature and extent of the equipment needed. 
The simplest type of office will require desks, chairs, type- 
writers, and filing cases. In addition, the work of the 
office may call for shelving; bookcases; multigraphs or 
other duplicating machines; addressing machines; adding 
machines; and other equipment designed to facilitate the 
particular work of the department. 


The Personnel of the Department. The functions of the 
department and the extent of its activities will determine 
the character of the persons employed in it. In the small 
department that has much of its work done on the out- 
side, the advertising manager, with an assistant who acts 
as stenographer and general department clerk, will per- 
form all the activities. As the work increases, more 

clerical help will probably first be taken on—typists, 
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and girls for checking, filing, and record keeping. If the 
department produces much circular-letter work, opera- 
tors of automatic typewriters or of other duplicating 
machines, also of addressing machines, must be added. 


As the need for copy writing develops in the depart- 
ment, copy writers should be added to the personnel. 
In cases where the preparation of advertising matter 
does not require all one’s time, it may be possible to 
have the copy writer also do necessary research work, 
or perform some other task of the department. 


Again, as the business of the department grows in the | 
complexity and bulk of the advertising material it pro- 
duces, a production man may have to be employed. It 
is his task to deal with the printers, engravers, electro- 
typers, etc., in connection with getting the actual jobs 
thru. 


If one of the principal duties of the advertising depart- 
ment is the regular issue of a considerable catalog, such 
as those of the large mail order houses, then, with the 
growth of the department, it may be advisable to employ 
one or more persons who will give their entire time to 
the preparation of the catalogs. If, on the other hand, 
the dealer-help work of the department grows large, then 
one or more persons may devote their attention entirely 
to this work. . 


The Department’s Relations to the Agency. Few com- 
panies are large enough to warrant maintaining a force 
in their advertising departments sufficiently large or 
skilled to attend to all these problems as expertly as they 
must be attended to. For this reason the average busi- 
ness of medium size takes advantage of the services of 
an advertising agency, which is in reality a group of spe- 
clalists or experts in the work just outlined. 

In some instances nearly all of the services enumerated 
are delegated to the agency to attend to, while in others 
the head of the advertising department, or some member 
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or members of the department, prepares the copy and 
buys the art work and plans the advertising, depending 
upon the agency mostly for its “placing” and “checking” 
service; that is, making up the list of mediums, sending 
out the contracts and insertion orders, and checking the 
insertions. 


Where this system is followed, the personnel of the 
advertising department includes one or more copy writers 
and often one or more artists. 


But however much or little the advertising agency is 
called upon to do, the advertising department acts as 
a sort of liaison office between the agency and the com- 
pany. It keeps the agency posted on the development of 
the business as a whole, and particularly of the sales 
and production ends. It keeps the company’s officers 
and the sales department informed of the progress of 
the agency’s work and of any special service that the 
agency might be to the company or, particularly, to the 
sales department. 


The Essential Factors in Organizing. A study of the 
facts of this part reveals what are the important factors 
to consider in organizing and developing an advertising 
department. One should start by inquiring what are 
the proper functions for this department to perform. 
These once decided on, the next duty is to procure the 
persons properly fitted to perform these functions, and 
the equipment necessary for the work. While the depart- 
ment is small, all the necessary functions, aside from 
those handled by the advertising agency, will be per- 
formed by the manager, his stenographer, and perhaps 
a few clerical assistants. As the volume of work grows, 
however, more persons will be added, each tending to 
specialize on one or more divisions of the department’s 
functions. 

Meanwhile the manager will do well always to keep 
the following truth before him. 
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It is never how big or how busy or even how effi- 
ciently run an advertising department is that counts; 
it is how effectively it is helping in the fundamental 
task of selling. 


A REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION OF “ORGANIZING AN ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT” 


An advertising department should be organized according to the 
functions which it is to perform. The functions peculiar to itself 
are: 

1. To plan the proper kind of advertising demanded by the 
business. 

2. To produce the actual pieces of advertising planned. 


3. To select the proper mediums or channels for distributing the 
advertising matter. 


4. To send the proper advertising at the proper time to the 
proper parties. 

5. To co-operate with the sales department. 

Other functions of an advertising department comprise— 

6. Record keeping of costs and advertising results. 

7. Purchasing. 

8. Stock keeping. 

9. Filing. 

The number and character of persons in an advertising depart- 
ment depend on the nature of its work, the amount of its work, and 


the amount and character of the work done by the advertising agency 
or by other outside suppliers of service. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ADVERTISING 
Part II 


THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


the light you turn on to project your business 

message on the screen of the public’s conscious- 

ness, thru the lenses of advertising. The money is the 
current that makes the light burn. 

A question often facing the business executive is: How 
much shall we spend in advertising? 


alee advertising appropriation represents, in a sense, 


Fixing an Advertising Appropriation. An investigation 
conducted by Printers’ Ink to determine the methods in 
use by business concerns for determining what they shall 
spend in advertising revealed ten different plans or meth- 
ods. Each has its advantages and its drawbacks. But 
because they are actual methods, applied currently to 
this very practical problem by practical business men, 
they are worthy of study. And among the ten will be 
found one that will meet the requirements of almost any 
kind of business. A brief description of each of these ten 
methods follows: 


THE PERCENTAGE-OF-SALES PLAN 

Plan 1. Basing the appropriation on a certain percentage of sales, 
using either the past year’s sales or the anticipated sales for the 
coming year as a basis for computation. Percentages run usually 
from 2 to 5 per cent, tho they run lower and higher in some special 
businesses or situations. This is probably the most commonly used 
plan. It is simple and definite. 

For example, if a firm’s annual sales (either for the me year or 
anticipated for the coming year) were $1,350,000 and the advertising 
percentage established by the company were 24% per cent on gross 
sales, the advertising appropriation for the coming year would be 
$33,750. 
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Tue Unit-or-Propuct PLan 


Plan 2. Basing the appropriation on a certain unit of the product 
—a case, or a thousand, or a ton, or perhaps, in selling high-priced 
specialties, a single unit. In using this method the number of units 
sold last year or the number you anticipate selling next year may be 
used as a basis. The appropriations for association campaigns, such 
as conducted by the fruit growers’ exchanges and the lumber associa- 
tions, are nearly always figured on this unit basis, as are the appro- 
priations of many large private businesses, which budget their whole 
selling cost on the unit basis. 


An example of this method is the Baie of a company making a 
food product. It appropriates 7 cents a case, based on its previous 
year’s sales. Thus, if the sales aggregated 300,000 cases for a given 
year, the advertising appropriation would figure $21,000 for the next 
year. This $21,000 the company invests in its various territories, 
based on the number of cases sold in those territories. This it can do 
because it advertises largely in newspapers. 


Tue PLAN oF CoNSIDERING ADVERTISING AS AN INVESTMENT 


Plan 3. Putting all the money that can possibly be spared into 
advertising as an investment in future sales, tho the investment may 
be out of all proportion to the immediate sales and profits of the 
business. Many business executives must of necessity handle the 
advertising of a business on this basis. It is said that the National 
Biscuit Company advertised Uneeda Biscuit for three years before 
any profit was made on the sale of that commodity. The income 
was all put back into promotion as fast as it came in. In using this 
method the money must be spent with a very definite understanding 
of the fact that you are investing in futures, and you must realize 
pretty clearly what your objectives are, else this method is a rash 
gamble. 


THE Bupcet PLAN © 


Plan 4. The budget system. Many manufacturers budget every- 
thing, including advertising and selling expense. Some budget a year 
ahead, some six months, and some only three or four months, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the business and general conditions. Such 
budgets are generally based on anticipated sales, enough advertis- 
ing and sales activities being planned to take care of the expected 
increase in business; and they represent a fixed sum beyond which 
expenditures will not be allowed to go. : 

Thus if a concern anticipated sales of $2,500,000 for a given year 
and it set aside 5 per cent for selling ($125,000), it might divide 
that $125,000 between sales and advertising on a basis of $80,000 for 
sales department expenses and $45,000 for advertising department 
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expenses. These amounts would then be divided among salaries, 
operating expenses, and, in the case of the advertising department, 
appropriations covering space in the mediums to be used, art work, 
typography, printing, etc. The advertising manager would know in 
advance just how much he had to spend and he would be required to 
keep within that sum. 

If the advertising budget is unfailingly fixed each year, it insures 
advertising continuity, which is often sacrificed by concerns which 
let the state of their bank accounts determine their advertising 
expenditure. 


THE “New CustoMEr” PLAN 

Plan 5. By determining how much of an investment in advertising 
and selling is normally required to secure a new customer or a new 
dealer, and appropriating enough money to secure as many as are 
wanted in a year. 

This method is used by a well-known mail order gift firm. This 
firm knows that it costs X cents to secure a new customer and it 
invests as many times X cents as it desires to increase its mailing list 
for the next Christmas season. It is also used by a large hardware 
company, which has figured that it costs XY dollars to secure a new 
dealer, and it appropriates as many times XY dollars as it desires 
new dealers during the coming year. 


Tue “Per Inquiry” or “Per Sate” PLAN 
Plan 6. By investing in advertising to buy inquiries or direct sales. 
Essentially a mail order method. 


Tue “Minimum Task” PLAN 


Plan 7. By ascertaining the minimum task to be accomplished by 
the campaign and then deciding, so far as the advertising part of the 
job is concerned, what mediums and what size space are necessary to 
accomplish that task. This is a very practical method when used by 
men experienced enough to know what to expect of both mediums 


and space. 


Tue “PreRCENTAGE OF Profits” PLAN 


Plan 8. By appropriating a certain percentage of the previous 
year’s profits, or adding to the normal appropriation a portion of the 
surplus profits for the year. Lord Leverhulme is one of those who 
believe in investing surplus profits in advertising. He says: “The 
best reserve fund of any business is to be found in the goodwill of 
that business. . . . I hold strongly that the best investment of sur- 
plus profits is to expend them in judicious advertising, wisely and 
carefully planned, and executed with originality and forcefulness. 
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The same surplus profits, invested wisely in advertising, then become 
a real ‘gilt-edge’ security, and a solid reserve of strength.” This 
method cannot, of course, be followed by a new concern which is 
showing little if any profit. 


Tue “DoMINATION” PLAN 

Plan 9. The method of domination, which in practice means the 
watching of one’s competitors and setting enough aside to “go them 
one better.” This is a dangerous method, as two or more competitors 
can play at it, and the result is, frequently, to force several of the 
appropriations in the field up to about the same level, where they 
stick, regardless of the advertising needs of the companies involved. 
It is, however, a method used occasionally with great success by bold 
business generals. 


A ComBINATION PLAN 

Plan 10. By combining a percentage of sales (either past or antici- 
pated) with the budget system. Under this method a definite per- 
centage of the sales, say 3 per cent, is set aside as an advertising 
fund; then an advertising budget is decided upon, which is taken 
from the fund. Where the budget is less than the fund the surplus 
is left for use in years when more advertising is needed than the 
current assessment of sales affords. This plan has the merit of set- 
ting up in good years a reserve that can be used in lean years. 

There are two important principles to bear in mind 
in determining an advertising appropriation. 

First, an advertising appropriation is not a thing 
separate unto itself; it should be considered as a sec- 
tion of the sales appropriation. 

For the job of advertising is to sell, and as a force 
advertising should be employed only when it will ac- 
complish the desired end more economically or more 
effectually than any other form of sales effort. The 
advertising appropriations should, therefore, never be 
decided arbitrarily, but always in relation to the sales 
plans and appropriation. 

Second, more advertising campaigns fail because 
they are not adequate to the task undertaken than 

from any other one reason. 

To use less advertising than will carry you to your 
objective is like buying a ticket only as far West as Salt 
Lake City when your destination is San Francisco. 
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Some of our most successful business. men have oper- 
ated on the basis, not of “How little advertising can I 
get by with?” but of “How much can I use profitably?” 

The best practice is to keep a sales appropriation 
somewhat flexible, rather than planning its use too 
fully in advance. 

For just as a general can often make an effective coup 
by the skillful throwing in of a small body of reserves 
at some strategic point or moment in a campaign, so a 
comparatively small sum can often be invested to telling 
advantage in some special advertising medium or for 
some special sales stroke, the opportunity for which 
could not possibly have been anticipated at the outset 
of the campaign. This precaution does not mean that 
the keel of the year’s campaign cannot or should not be 
laid down at the beginning: it merely counsels good sales 
generalship in keeping reserves at hand at all times to 
take advantage of unusual opportunities. 


A Review oF THE Discussion or “THE ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATION” 
There are several methods of deciding on the amount to be spent 
for advertising. One should choose the method best fitted to his 
product, his business aims, and the condition of his business. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ADVERTISING 
Part III 
LEARNING ADVERTISING FROM ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE purpose of these texts has been to give you 
| a clear idea of the place of advertising in the 
business of marketing and to acquaint you suffi- 
ciently with the philosophy, the psychology, and the 
mechanics of advertising to enable you, as a business 
executive, to use this modern force with understanding. 
For you to lay aside this volume when you shall have 
reached the last page and consider your study of adver- 
tising finished would be to turn your back on one of the 
most interesting of business studies. For the advertising 
columns of current newspapers and periodicals furnish 
a never-ending lesson in business. They reveal the plans 
and policies, the ideas and the ideals, of America’s lead- 
ing business men. The advertisements themselves are 
life windows thru which you can look into businesses and 
often discover the secrets of their success, or lack of it. 
Not only that, but to train yourself to read behind 
the advertisements you see, to study their psychology 
and their philosophy, is to develop your power of analysis 
and your ability to think into marketing problems. 

We urge you, therefore, to continue the study of adver- 
tising by making a practice of studying advertisements. 
And as the final lesson of this series of executive manuals 
devoted to advertising, we are going to select a few repre- 
sentative advertisements and point out their salient 
points in a way that will, we believe, be suggestive 
to you. With one exception no claim is made that these 
analyses are authoritative as coming from the advertisers 
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themselves; they represent what can be seen thru the 
advertisements themselves and the campaigns of which 
they formed a part. 


The ‘‘Save the Surface’’ Advertisement. We shall start 
our study with one of the most outstanding advertising 
campaigns of recent years—the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign. 

When the paint and varnish makers of America decided 
to run a co-operative campaign to educate the public to 
the need of greater paint and varnish protection, their 
first concern was to find an idea that was big enough 
and broad enough and forceful enough to represent the 
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Figure 1. This “Save the Surface” Advertisement is noteworthy 
because of an unusually good slogan well visualized; effective use of 
photography; appropriate use of humor; strong copy; good layout. 
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industry and convey to the public mind the importance 
of paint and varnish. They were unwilling to spend 
any money until they had such an idea. 


Their specification was a difficult one, but they per- 
sisted in their search. And finally they found it: “Save 
the surface and you save all”—Paint & Varnish. 


Let us study this idea and its application for a moment. 
First, as to the slogan. It is excellent for three reasons: 


1. It is an all-embracing slogan as far as the paint, varnish, 
and allied interests are concerned. It is undesirable to select 
a slogan which, while very fitting and powerful one year, 
would lose its significance later because of social and eco- 
nomic changes. It is also undesirable to select a slogan of 
too uarrow an application. For example, in this case a 
slogan having to do with colors might be acceptable to the 
paint interests, but not to the varnish manufacturers, whose 
product generally is transparent. “Save the surface and 
you save all” applies to the whole field, and bids fair to be 
as true a hundred years from now as it is to-day. 


2. The slogan is of the true proverb or maxim form. That is, 
there is something in the way the words are selected and 
arranged that makes an unusual impression on the mind. 
Notice, first of all, that the slogan is made up of two phrases 
that balance each other: Save the surface and you save all. ~ 

The word “save” at the beginning of each of these 
phrases implies that you are to consider these two phrases 
in relation to each other; you are to compare and contrast 
them. In this respect this slogan resembles the well-known 
maxims, “God helps them that help themselves,” and “He 
that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing.” 


3. The thought of the slogan is somewhat startling. In most 
respects the “surface” of a thing is by no means “all” of 
that thing. Consequently, the idea “save the surface and 
you save all” is likely to bring the reader up short and 
make him puzzle out the seeming paradox. This ability to 
grasp the reader’s attention makes this a first-class slogan. 

Second, they have done excellently in visualizing it. 

Many slogans are expressed only in type, often placed 
in minor positions in the advertisements. In such cases 
they cannot command much attention. But the “Save 
the Surface” slogan has been excellently picturized. The 
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brush stroke has motion; hence it will be readily noticed, 
and, moreover, the sales idea is perfectly clear. 


Third, as to the use of the photographic half tone with 
the slogan picture stripped across it. This accomplishes 
three results: It increases the attention-getting quality, 
it arouses interest (the interest of an interesting photo), 
and it increases belief (the photo denotes actuality). 


Thus is a startling idea made more believable. 


Now observe how ingeniously and successfully what 
might otherwise have been a heavy, uninteresting adver- 
tisement is lightened up by the introduction of the Fon- 
taine Fox cartoon. That is a touch of advertising genius. 
Besides adding to the attraction value of the advertise- 
ment, it enables the advertiser to draft the “Skipper” to 
express the key thought of the advertisement in: his “J 
gotta paint her! Paint’s cheaper than gettin’ a new one!” 
It represents a cartoon rightly used, not merely to attract 
people’s attention and make them smile, but to drive 
home an idea. 

Lastly, the text matter of this advertisement makes a 
strong appeal to the intelligence and reason. The picture 
attracts attention, but also arouses intellectual curiosity. 
The text matter satisfies that curiosity and convinces you 
_ of the tremendous truth of the slogan. 

Probably to most of us students of advertising the 
big value of this advertisement is that it shows us the 
possibilities in selecting a powerful slogan and in effec- 
tively applying it so that it dominates the advertisement. 


The foregoing advertisement illustrates three practical 
principles that it will pay the business man to know and 
consider relative to his advertising. 

If there is some factor in your product, or some con- 
dition in your customers’ lives, that does not 
strongly attract their attention, and if it would aid 
your sales to have their attention directed to this 
factor or condition, one of the best advertising 
methods you can use is to select a striking slogan 
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that calls attention to the factor and condition, and 
to use this slogan effectively and frequently in your 
advertising. 


The effectiveness of “such a slogan is increased if it 
is made graphic or pictorial, as a picture has greater 
attention value than text matter. 


There is at times a proper place for humor in adver- 
tising, provided it does not lessen the reputableness 
of the product. Humor, properly done, tends to 
increase the attention value of the advertisement and 
to develop good will. 


The Grinnell Advertisement. Perhaps no campaign that 
ever appeared in the magazines of America offers a more 
clean-cut example of the use of advertising for the pur- 
pose of influencing mass thought and decision than does 
the campaign represented by the Grinnell automatic 
sprinkler advertisement. Its purpose was to sell auto- 
matic sprinklers to the whole public for installation in 
schoolhouses, colleges, hospitals, asylums and other pub- 
lic institutions. 

Nor has there probably ever been a more clean-cut 
example of the use of an appeal to unselfish human in- 
stincts in marketing a commercial product than this 
advertising, with its appeal to the love of one’s fellow 
men as well as one’s children,_ 


The emotion played upon is fear. Both text and illus- 
tration play upon this emotion most graphically and un- 
compromisingly. Even to the title of the booklet which 
represents the action sought—Fire Tragedies and Their 
Remedy—the atmosphere is studiedly tragic and fearful. 

The slogan at the bottom of this advertisement is not 
_ the least interesting thing about it. After years of search- 
ing unavailingly for some slogan that should express 
Grinnell sprinklers, one day an obscure sentence, “When 
the fire starts the water starts,’ sang out from the middle 
of a piece of copy written as one of this series of adver- 
tisements, and it promptly elected itself as a slogan. The 
wonder is that it was not written years before; but such 
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Figure 2. A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Advertisement which is a 
notable case of the startling appeal to fear, calling the public’s 
attention to an overlooked dangerous condition. 


is the elusiveness of ideas or expressions of slogan quality. 
They can seldom be forced; they create themselves. 


There is another thing about this Grinnell advertise- 
ment that it will pay us well to recognize. It is the 
deliberate playing up of a generally unrecognized wrong 
condition. It is wrong to have schoolhouses unprotected 
as they often are against fire hazards, but the public fails 
to recognize this. The advertisement calls attention to 


this overlooked danger. f 
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Several successful advertising campaigns are based on 
the same principle of calling the attention of the public 
to defects, dangers, and otherwise undesirable conditions 
that are being overlooked. Lifebuoy soap advertising 
reminds mothers of the dangers in the dirt with which 
their children repeatedly come into contact. The Philco 
battery advertising pictures embarrassing and even dan- 
gerous situations that may occur when an automobile 
battery goes dead. Pyrene advertising portrays the dan- 
ger of fires. Listerine calls attention to the possibility 
that one may, unsuspecting, be a victim of “halitosis,” or 
unpleasant breath. And Pebeco tooth paste advertising 
emphasizes the fact that the mouth acids are insidious 
agents of tooth decay. 

Notice that, in all these cases, the evil condition is not 
already recognized. Therefore it is the task of the 
advertisement to awaken the readers to their possible 


danger. Almost invariably, the instinct of fear is 
played upon. 


The Sunkist and the Sun-Maid Advertisements. The mis- 
sion of Sunkist advertising, supported by the more than 
10,000 members of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, is to increase and stabilize the demand for the 
oranges and lemons. 

Their problem lies not in the fact that people use too 
much of other brands and not enough of Sunkist, but 
rather it lies in the fact that people do not use enough 
oranges of whatever brands. 

So these advertisers are laying emphasis on more use 
of oranges, confident that, when the public responds, the 
Sunkist growers will get their share of the business, since 
they are most prominent in national advertising and in 
national distribution. 

The Sunkist advertisement reproduced here is virtually 
a picture of how this is being done. (The original adver- 
tisement is in full color, showing the oranges most nat- 
urally and temptingly.) 
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Figure 3. While playing up the Sunkist brand, this advertisement 
devotes most of its effort to encouraging a greater use of oranges 
in general, 


The idea behind the Sunkist marketing plan is to grade 
the oranges of all the growers interested and market only 
those of a certain standard under the Sunkist name. 
Thus does the Exchange correct the maladjustment be- 
tween the quality of fruit produced and ‘the qualities 
sought for consumption as its first concern, marketing 
Sunkist oranges as “uniformly good oranges.” However, 
the basic idea behind Sunkist advertising is not “uni- 
formly good oranges.” Expressed in a sentence it is to 
increase the use of oranges by tempting people into using 
more of them. Pictures and recipes are constantly fea- 
tured, suggesting oranges for babies, for school lunches, 
for a morning fruit drink, for salads, for desserts, and at 
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the soda fountain. The health appeal is featured con- 
stantly, but it is the wse idea—based largely on an appeal 
to the appetite—that has probably played the biggest 
part in the enormous growth of Sunkist sales. So impor- 
tant is use that the action sought in each advertisement 
is to induce people to write for a book of Sunkist recipes 
compiled by a well-known authority on cookery, the pur- 
pose of the book being to tempt women into using 
oranges in new ways, to create new orange-using habits. 

The problem of trade-marking Sunkist oranges has 
been solved by the simple device of printing the name on 
the tissue wrapper. The single wrapped orange outside 
of the basket illustrates this without spoiling the appear- 
ance of the basket of luscious unwrapped fruit. 

As a name, “Sunkist” is almost if not quite ideal. It 
is easy for the eye to read, easy to pronounce, easy to 
remember; it creates a delightful mental picture and it 
combines two ideas which are familiar and pleasing— 
“sun” and “kissed.” The Sunkist campaign has demon- 
strated most convincingly the possibilities of advertising 
as a force to be used by a large group of producers in 
marketing co-operatively. 

This problem of getting the public to use more oranges 
is similar to that of the Sun-Maid raisin growers. For 
they found that the public had limited its use of raisins 
largely to the holiday season and to cakes, bread pud- 
dings, etc. The raisin growers wanted to see a much more 
extensive use of the fruit, and concluded that this could 
be most readily brought about by stimulating a more 
general use of raisin bread. They therefore instituted, 
among other practices, the campaign of advertising in 
which they urge the public to make it a regular habit of 
eating raisin bread on Wednesdays. Notice that the ad- 
vertisement advises the public to buy this bread from 
the baker, and also mentions raisin rolls, coffee cakes, 
muffins, “snails,” and pie. For a moment it seems strange 
that an association of California fruit farmers should pay 
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on Wednesdays 





Figure 4. In this “Sun-Maid” Raisin Advertisement the advertiser 

does not display his brand name, but, instead, seeks to encourage a 

greater use of the general class of product of which his brand is 
: a member. 


thousands of dollars for the privilege of warmly singing 
the praises of the bakers, yet the farmers realize that the 
bakers offer a big potential channel thru which their 
raisins will reach the public. So why not enlarge this 
outlet, even tho it is necessary to boost the other fel- 
low’s business in order to boost your own? 


The Palmolive Advertisements. The high grade of excel- 
lence of the Palmolive soap advertising and the means 
‘used to attain it are well deserving of our study. 
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Palmolive soap is of high quality and gives unusually 
satisfactory results as a cleanser. In naming this toilet 
soap, and in choosing the character of its advertising, sev- 
eral alternatives presented themselves to the manufac- 
turers and their merchandising and advertising con- 
sultants. 

For instance, they might have decided to name it | 
“Super-cleanso,” and to make a strong reason-why appeal 
to the public, showing by laboratory tests, records, and 
statistics its high merits as a skin cleaner. 
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Figure 5. Here is a case where a good soap has been made highly 
popular thru the selection of an attractive name, linked up, thru 
advertising, to an attractive sentiment. 
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But they realized that toilet soaps are bought mostly 
by women, and while women are not averse to having 
their reason appealed to, yet they are influenced much 
more by feelings and sentiments. 


It was, therefore, the task of the planners for this soap 
to choose such a name and to devise such a character of 
advertising presentation that, while it would still appeal 
to the woman’s reason, it would make a more powerful 
appeal to her sentiments and feelings. 


Into the manufacture of this soap, two vegetable oils 
enter prominently—palm oil and olive oil. Now, history 
states that these two oils were used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in cleansing the skin. We also know that one of the 
outstanding women of history in the ability to fascinate 
men was the Egyptian queen Cleopatra. 

These facts supply the basis for the name and the cam- 
paign. The name of the soap becomes “Palmolive,” and 
at once affords a tie-up in thought with the palm and 
olive oil cleansing methods of the beautiful women of old 


Egypt. 

And so the Palmolive advertising takes on all the 
charm, the witchery, the glamour of the ancient East and 
the captivating Queen Cleopatra. There is pictured 
beauty at the bath, or lounging at ease in fountain- 
splashed courts, or watching, from balconies, the passing 
camel caravans and the military chariots. As a result, 
the advertising has built up a tradition about Palmolive. 
A cake of it is something more than just soap. It is rich 
in memories of romantic times. 

And yet the Palmolive people have not been content 
to feature only the life of the ancient East. More recently 
they have come to put a modern emphasis into the pic- 
ture, dropping the Egyptian motif into a subordinate 
place in the advertisement. 

One of their most effective uses of a modern motif is 
that of the phrase, “Keep that schoolgirl complexion” — 
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a very effective slogan, and capable of a considerable 
variety of use. 


While the pictorial part of the Palmolive advertising 
makes a strong sentimental and emotional appeal, the 
text part is more practically informative, with definite 
suggestions about using the soap. 


Other Advertisements that Appeal to Sentiments. The 
methods and success of the Palmolive campaign should 
be very suggestive to students of advertising. For they 
call attention to the fact that— 

A product may be perfect and yet, if presented in 
cold logic alone, fail to win a wide acceptance. Con- 
trarily, the infusion of the proper sentiment into an 
advertising presentation, may carry a good product 
on to high success. 

Another good instance of the use of sentiment in adver- 
tising is that of Aunt Jemima pancake flour. The smiling 
features of the old colored mammy, the reference to her 
famous pancake recipe, and to Colonel Higbee’s mansion 
where she used to cook “befo’ de wah,” all add a decided 
attention value and good will to the product that must 
have contributed greatly to its notable success. 


Other prominent cases of the appeal to sentiments in 
advertising, include the following: 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate. The advertising has introduced 
the story of Daniel Peter, the simple Swiss villager who, in 
spite of the mockery of his neighbors, went on experimenting 
until he produced the distinctive Peter blend. 


Ivory Soap. Here we learn about the Jollyco family— 
father, mother, Sally, and Bobby—and of their interesting 
experience involving the use of Ivory soap. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream. The genial, shrewd, humorous 
Jim Henry (Mennen salesman) who signs his name to each 
advertisement, causes one sumehow to look on this cream with . 
increased regard. 


Campbell Soups. The “Campbell Soup Kids” awaken in us 
an increased appreciation for the product. 
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These are but a few outstanding cases among scores. 
They illustrate how a dead, cold product, by having the 
proper name selected for it and the proper sentiments 
built about it, can greatly increase its attention-winning 
and its good-will-creating power. 


A BRIEF PICTURE OF THE SUBJECT OF ADVERTISING 


In the last eight manuals we have covered the whole 
broad field of advertising. At this point, before we leave 
the subject to enter other interesting fields of business 
management, we shall do well to summarize briefly what 
we have learned, touching only on the basic essentials. 
We shall do this in the following few broad, fundamental 
statements: 


1. The great purpose of advertising is to aid in making sales. 
While the actual making or closing of the sale generally requires the 
personal salesman, yet there are many aids to the sale which adver- 
tismg can give as effectively as and much more economically than 
can the personal salesman. These include introducing a product, 
popularizing a name, educating the public, building up confidence 
and good will, constantly reminding the public of the product, ete. 
The fact that it performs these functions well, that it produces the 
results desired more economically than any other agency, accounts 
for the whole vast practice of advertising, for the great institutions 
built on it, for the extensive organization of trained and skilled 
persons devoted to it, and for the truly great sum spent annually 
in its furtherance. 

2. Advertising is one of the fields of applied psychology. It suc- 
ceeds by influencing the minds of its readers. In order to have a 
thoro understanding of advertising, therefore, it is necessary, among 
other things, that one have a good understanding of psychology. 

3. One of the fundamental principles of a good &dvertisement is 
that it must have regard for the reader’s interests and appeal to the 
reader’s experience. 

4. Since there is a vast competition among advertisements for the 
reader’s attention, it is a fundamental rule of a good advertisement 
that it make its appeal instantly. It is desirable, furthermore, that 
the message be brief and forceful. 

5. Since a great portion of all advertising matter is printed, con- 
siderable technique has developed relative to layouts, art work, 
typography, engravings, plates, and printing process. 
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6. There are, furthermore, several different classes of mediums 
thru which the advertising is conveyed to its public. The advertiser 
with a particular advertising campaign to launch will want to under- 
stand all the different mediums—their nature, effectiveness, and cost 
—in order that he may make the most effective use of his limited 
appropriation. 

7. It is also a fact that it is often necessary to enlist the co-opera- 
tion. of several persons in seeing to it that the advertising matter is 
properly presented to those for whom it is intended. These co-op- 
erators include traveling salesmen, jobbers, retailers, retail clerks, 
demonstrators, and door-to-door distributors. The advertiser will 
want to understand the conditions, practices and possibilities of this 
field, as the success of his advertising and his product may depend on 
his securing successful co-operation of this sort. 

8. While in most cases advertising acts as an aid to personal sales, 
yet in a large number of cases advertising in company with sales 
letters does the complete work of making the sale. The advertiser 
will want, therefore, to understand the fields of direct by mail and of 
mail order advertising, in which advertising is depended on for com- 
plete sales. 

9. To handle effectively the advertising of a going concern re- 
quires the organization of an advertising department within that 
concern. The business man who desires a general grasp of advertis- 
ing will want to understand the fundamentals for establishing and 
maintaining such a department. 


10. When it comes to the actual use of advertising, the business 
man is confronted with the problem of the advertising appropriation 
—the question of how much should be set aside from his business 
funds for advertising. This is an important problem, and deserves 
some study by the student of advertising. 

This executive manual completes our understanding of 
the basic principles of advertising and their application 
in making advertising effective as a sales building force 
in a business.e In the next major division of this training 
service, we shall analyze principles of production and 
their application as a means of securing low cost of the 
product or the service that we sell. Many of these 
principles of low-cost production are applicable in the 
office, in sales work, and in financing, as well as in the 
shop or factory. 

The connection between sales and. profits, and cost of 
production was pointed out in the previous major sec- 
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tion on selling and sales management, also in Execu- 
tive Manuals 5 and 6. Every executive, wherever he is 
located in a business organization, should thoroly under- 
stand the basic principles of scientific procedure in 
handling the problem of securing low costs. This pro- 
cedure is clearly outlined in the next section of this 
training service, because scientific management has been 
developed to the highest point in connection with pro- 
duction problems. You will secure from the following 
eight executive manuals on the principles of production 
an understanding of practical scientific procedure that 
will enable you to increase and maintain efficiency in 
any department of business. 

But before taking up Executive Manual 33 on Prob- 
lems of Plant Management, round out your training in 
advertising by means of the following check-up on prin- 
ciples, and by handling Executive Problem 32, which 
follows. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, so you need not send it in to the University. 


1. In this first check-up, refer to pages 15 to 18, where ten 
methods of basing advertising appropriations will be found. After 
reading the following question, check the number of the plan below 
which will most effectively apply. 

A firm manufacturing vacuum cleaners uses exclusive agents all 
over the country. Up to this time the firm has conducted a national 
advertising campaign, leaving all local newspaper advertising to the 
agents to handle. It now wishes to co-operate on an equal basis in 
the local advertising expenses; this in addition to the regular 
national campaign. Which plan or plans would offer a fair basis for 
this new arrangement? 


PERE EPP Te Te] 


2. Medical experts agree that the animal oil and fats extracted 
from a little animal shunned by woodsmen and others because of its 
unpleasant odor are very beneficial when put up in liniment form. 
Would the adding of a pleasing odor and:a change of name be likely 
to increase the demand by the public? LJ Yes. LJ No. 





3. Here is an advertisement 
from which everything but. the 
outstanding features have been 
removed. It calls attention to 
the “decay line’ where teeth 
meet gums. Do you think this 
an effectivé’ way to present this 
idea? [] Yes. [] No. 
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CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


The big thing that counts is 
the help given to the funda- 
mental task of selling. 


Understand thoroly the 
psychology of effective ad- 
vertising. 


Understand thoroly market- 
ing conditions under which 
products are and can be prof- 
itably sold. 


Plan proper kind and amount 
of advertising demanded by 
the business. 


Produce and distribute ad- 
vertising matter necessary to 
aid sales most effectively. 


Adv. 
Department 


If the ability to devise effect- 
ive advertising ideas is not 
forthcoming, it should be 
known where they may be 
procured. 


Services which advertising de- 
partments buy must be 
bought well. 


All activities must result in 
sales. 


Records must be kept of 
activities, especially of costs 
and results. 


Acquaintance with the best 
possible channels thru which 
to reach the public must be 
effected. 
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4. Each preceding box sets forth a function of the advertising 
department or of the advertising manager. These are all covered 
by principles in Executive Manual 32. To give you a more definite 
knowledge of the main functions of an advertising department and 
an advertising manager, we are asking you to study each of the 
10 major duties and then draw a line from it to the department 
or manager, which ever should be responsible for its accomplishment. 
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Executive Problem 32 
THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Laying the Plans and Determining the 
Objectives in the Campaign 
Unpvrer THe LaSatte Proptem MetHop 


CaSCOWS 


HE experience you will get in applying the 

principles of business management involved 
in this executive problem will give you in- 
creased confidence in your knowledge and a 
greater assurance in your ability to handle 
situations that may arise in your own business 
relations. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed, 


Executive Problem 32 
THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


A men’s clothing manufacturer situated in Cleveland, 
Ohio, advertises the fact that his is the oldest clothing 
house in America, having been established over eighty 
years ago. Its growth has been steady and consistent, 
until now this firm is housed in the largest single clothing 
plant in America. 

This firm maintains as customers only the better class 
of men’s furnishings stores, varying in size from the small 
haberdasher who carries a small line of suits to large 
department stores. 


The country has been divided into seventeen districts, 
with a resident sales manager in charge of each one. A 
short time ago this company devised a new plan for its 
sales force. Up to that time clothing salesmen were in 
the habit of making two trips a year in calling on the 
clothing trade. This, of course, consumed only a portion 
of their time. Under the new plan the periods between 
seasons are made as valuable as the time used in selling 
merchandise. The managers and their salesmen now are 
on the road almost continuously, doing constructive work 
_for both the house and its customers. They give every 
possible aid to his customer in building up his retail 
business without reference to their own particular line. 
Jobbers are not used as distributors. 

This manufacturer has always succeeded in keeping abreast of the 


times and, possibly, ahead of competition. In 1923 the advertising 
appropriation exceeded $200,000. 


The Situation. In this problem we are to go into the subject of 
planning an advertising campaign. We have already studied various 
factors which the business man should know in connection with his 
own business, and now we are going to study the needs of a repre- 
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sentative business, a men’s clothing manufacturer, with a view of 
profitably carrying out an extensive campaign. 


We will not be concerned with layouts, copy writing, selling 
appeals, selection of mediums, and other technical factors of adver- 
tising. Rather we are interested in finding out where, in the general 
marketing campaign, we may use advertising to the best advantage. 
We will study the situation, the factors which should be helped or 
strengthened by advertising, and, most important of all, we must 
decide just what this advertising should do. 


It is essential in this problem that you think in general terms and 
that you do not confuse advertising methods with desired results. 
By this is meant that principally you should study the possible fac- 
tors which your advertising may influence, both as a selling force and 
a good-will-building force. When you have determined the various 
factors in the channel of distribution that need advertising backing, 
you will have then approached an understanding of the desired 
results to be secured thru the advertising program. In just what 
way you will secure these results will be your next study and will 
come after you have decided what the campaign is to do. 


This firm is at present marketing its product thru the use of sales- 
men who call on the retailer. An average retailer has from two to 
six clerks working in the men’s clothing department. ‘These are the 
men who sell the product to the ultimate consumer. The product 
itself is a good quality suit made of good materials and of. conserva- 
tive style. This firm also makes a specialty of serges, and because 
of this specialization is able to offer several serge models somewhat 
below current prices. 


Explanatory Review. In studying this problem of what an adver- 
tising campaign should be designed to do, we may profitably review 
some facts covered in the preceding manuals. 


Of course, every advertising campaign is planned to influence the 
consumer to a large extent. Advertisements in general magazines 
and newspapers as well as the use of outdoor displays constitute the 
chief form of consumer influence. Often direct-by-mail literature is 
used in conjunction, but more often it is used primarily to make 
direct sales. In conjunction with consumer advertising a certain 
outlay is necessary to retain and strengthen the good will of the 
dealers. This may take the form of trade-paper advertising, direct- 
mail literature, reprints of national advertisements, salesmen’s calls 
to help “merchandise” the stocks, and dealer helps. Dealer adver- 
tising often serves two purposes: first, it goes to the dealer himself, 
and second, some of it is often written for the information of the 
jobber, if jobbers are used by the advertiser in distributing his 
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product. Effective advertising of any or all kinds reinforces the 
work of the salesmen and encourages them by keeping their trade 
familiar with their house, its policies, and its products. 

Consumer advertisements which also include the dealer may often 
be seen in newspapers. These often list all the dealers handling the 
product. Many manufacturers who are actively engaged in enlarg- 
ing their market will do this because they find it easier to secure new 
dealers in this way. 

In Executive Problem 30 you had a chance to see what one large 
manufacturer does in the way of supplying dealer helps to his trade. 
This is a form of dealer advertising. 


The Problem. In solving this problem place yourself in the posi- 
tion of the advertising manager. He is familiar with the sales poli- 
cies and plans of this manufacturer. He is familiar with the mar- 
keting channels used in distributing the product. It is his function 
to use advertising in such a way that it will reinforce all sales efforts 
and make the most of the appropriation available. 


You are to decide at what points in the sales campaign you will 
need advertising. You must determine what particular purpose the 
advertising will accomplish at these points. It will also be well to 
remember that there are two kinds of advertising which may be used 
independently of each other or in conjunction with each other. The 
first is advertising that attempts to sell, and the second is advertising 
which seeks to build up permanent and lasting good will of con- 
sumers and dealers alike. 


When you turn to the working papers, you will find the question 
restated somewhat more specifically. But before attempting to work 
out a sound solution, it might be well to review in a general way the 
material which you have read in Executive Manuals 25 to 32, inclu- 
sive. A general review such as this will tend to give you a more 
general point of view, which is necessary here in devising a compre- 
hensive plan for the advertising campaign. 


The value of such a problem to the business man is most obvious, 
for no matter how small or how comprehensive an advertising cam- 
paign may be, there are certain things which it should accomplish, 
and unless these things are understood and studied before the cam- 
paign is begun, the maximum results cannot be obtained. 


Remembering that the primary purpose of advertising is to make 
sales, what factors are present in the channels of distribution that 
should be influenced directly by an advertising campaign? Turn to 
the working papers and work out your solution. fly 





























































































































































































































